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How Shall I Write This Language? 
William A. Smalley 


In this article the author attempts to deal with the principles 
involved in developing a writing system adapted in a practical way 
to the orthography tradition of the area where it is to be used. This 
tradition may be exemplified in the national language, a colonial 
language, or the language of a group whose culture carries prestige, 
and toward which people of other groups aspire. That such adaptation 
must be made in many parts of the world is becoming ever more clear. 
The mechanics of the adaptation, however, is not always clearly under- 
stood. 


At least three kinds of problems bring a writing system to the 
attention of the missionary translator or the writer of Christian literature. 
One turns up when there is no writing system at all for the language 
in question. It then falls upon someone to set about designing such a 
writing system. The second problem stems from those situations where 
the language has been imperfectly written and where rather severe 
difficulties are placed in the way of reading and writing because of 
the inconsistencies in spelling or because of other deficiencies. The 
third kind of problem arises when there is demand for a spelling change, 
a demand which the missionary in question feels is either not necessary 
or, on the other hand, very important. This demand for change may 
have been instituted by his missionary colleagues, by the government 
in authority, or by some “expert” from a Bible Society, or from a 
linguistic or a cultural organization interested in problems of literature 
in the area. That these difficulties are not purely academic ones is 
apparent to any Bible Society Translations Secretary, whose mail is 
sprinkled with them. People are wrestling with them in many parts of 
Latin America, Africa, and Asia today. 

From the vantage point of the West, with its long tradition of 
literacy and literature, with its compulsory education, with its enormous 
stockpile of reading material, and most of all with the tremendous value 
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which our society places upon reading, we sometimes cannot fully 
understand the problems mentioned above unless we have direct and 
sympathetic association with them. As a matter of fact, it is theoretically 
true that anyone can learn to read anything, no matter how inconsistent 
or how cumbersome the writing system. The Chinese writing system, 
for example, is a splendid one and most useful in many ways. One 
peculiar advantage that it has is that people speaking different Chinese 
“dialects” (which are actually different languages, as the linguist looks 
at them) may still read the same written material. The reason for this 
is that Chinese writing on the whole does not represent the sounds of 
the language with letters of the alphabet, but represents the meaningful 
units like words or parts of words (which linguists call morphemes) 
each with a different symbol. Thus, the words for ‘cat’, ‘dog’, ‘horse’ 
etc. would each have different symbols, not based on a different 
pronunciation but based upon the fact that there are different ideas 
involved. Two words which sound almost alike (such as cat and bat 
in English) would not normally be symbolized in any way that would 
reflect the similarity of pronunciation. 

It is true that hundreds of thousands of Chinese youngsters are 
learning to read and that millions of Chinese people have been literate 
in this system down through the years. Yet educators familiar with 
Chinese are very much aware that the Chinese writing places a 
tremendous burden upon the educational system because in order to 
learn to read a minimum of useful material the symbols representing the 
various words in Chinese have to be individually memorized. No 
literate person memorizes all of them, and the average working man 
can only memorize three or four thousand at best. This means that his 
reading vocabulary is strictly limited. The cost of time spent in school 
is enormous. Such a splendid civilization as the Chinese is thus hindered 


from greater popular dispersion because of the difficulties in its writing 


system. 

Japanese writing, on the other hand, although based partly on 
Chinese, is in many ways considerably better from the practical stand- 
point of the Japanese child who learns to use it. There is more than 
one system in Japanese, but the Chinese-type writing is supplemented 
with symbols which do represent sounds and thus make the task of 
learning to read Japanese much easier and quicker than that of learning 
to read Chinese. 

Vietnamese, which once had a Chinese-type writing system, has 
switched over completely to a writing system which represents sounds 
by its symbols. The system is not fully consistent, but is much more 
consistent than such languages as French or English, and the amount 
of time needed by Vietnamese children to learn to read their own 
language is much less than is required by either Japanese or Chinese 
(or French or English). As a matter of fact, within two years or s0 
of normal school study a Vietnamese child can read anything which 
he sees in print. This does not mean that he understands all that he 
sees in print, because the vocabulary may be beyond his age, but he can 
pronounce what he sees. A Chinese child at the same point can best 
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pronounce a few hundred words when he sees them in print. This is 
a result not of the difficulty of the language but of the writing system. 
Children in both cases speak their mother tongue equally well. 


It is true that in the Chinese case we have taken an extreme example, 
probably the most extreme example in use today. However, if we 
compare the difficulties of the child learning to read English as over 
against Spanish, the same problems arise. The English-speaking 
youngster learning to read his own language requires several grades 
of drilling in school before he can really be said to read everything he 
finds in print. And even as an educated adult, if he comes across certain 
new words, he may be puzzled as to how to pronounce them because 
English spelling is inconsistent or ambiguous. The Spanish-speaking 
youngster, on the other hand, in a year or two reaches the point where 
he can from there read anything which he meets. Here again by reading 
we simply mean the ability to pronounce what he sees on paper. The 
difference between the English and Spanish systems lies in the fact 
that the Spanish rather consistently represents most of what is spoken 
(leaving off some of the intonation), whereas the English very in- 
consistently represents only part of what is spoken, and that only 
imperfectly. There is no quarrel about the fact that an educated adult 
North American can read as well as an educated adult Latin American, 
but the cost in learning time is considerably greater. This learning 
time could well have been put into more profitable tasks if the English 
writing system had permitted it. 

Fortunately, the nature of language is such that in its very structure 
there is built a certain amount of redundancy, of repetition, of the 
signalling of the same type of information by more than one feature. 
For example, if I say “Are you going?” with a rising voice, the fact 
that I am asking a question is signalled both by the rise in my voice 
and by the word order. Thus the fact that the rise in my voice is not 
written is not too serious because I have the word order to indicate 
what I said. (The question mark does not indicate rising voice. I can 
read the same question with a falling voice.) A small number of 
imperfections in the writing system, provided that they are of a certain 
limited sort that we will describe later, are not serious because the 
context enables the reader to adjust to the difficulties, The more such 
features, however, that are eliminated, the greater the reading problem 
becomes. And if enough are eliminated by the writing system, the 
reading task becomes impossible except to the extremely skillful. 

If we turn to the type of language situation to which we referred in 
the first paragraph, however, we are in much more serious straits than 
in any of our English, French, Japanese, or Chinese examples. The 
fact is that in areas of short or limited literary tradition, and in lan- 
guages where a writing system has recently been developed or where 
none is in existence, compulsory education is meager or nonexistent and 
is of very brief duration. Children are required by their economic needs 
to work in the fields or in their parents’ trade at an early age. There is 
no long period of time that they can devote to learning to read, If they 
are ever to gain that skill, it must be within a period of a few months 
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or at best a couple of years snatched from the more usual process of 
growing up. 

Furthermore, in many such societies there is very little motivation 
toward reading in one’s own language. There is no great, strong 
cultural drive to make it seem at all worth while for the tribal 
youngster or the man in the folk community to master the reading of 
his own speech no matter what the cost. A man self-educated in books 
is not to be found in a society which places no value on books or in 
which books do not exist. ! If a man from such a society does develop 
a strong drive toward education, it is generally education in the trade 
or tribal language. 2 

This later fact does not discount the value of reading for any such 
group in the development of its understanding of the Scriptures or in 
the enrichment of its cultural heritage through literature. It simply 
means that the cultural predispositions are such that, whatever the other 
factors involved, unless the task of learning to read is relatively simple 
it will not be accomplished. In such a situation a good writing system 
is absolutely essential. 

The criteria of an adequate writing system it seems to me are the 
following. These are listed in order of importance. 


1. Maximum motivation for the learner, and acceptance by his 
society and controlling groups such as the government. Occasionally 
maximum motivation for the learner conflicts with government accept- 
ance, but usually the learner wants most what is considered standard 
in the area. 

2. Maximum representation of speech. The fullest, most adequate 
representation of the actual spoken language is, by and large, the ideal. 
There are a few points of exception here and these will be dealt 
with later. 

3. Maximum ease of learning. Many writing systems have failed 
as a missionary tool because they were essentially too complicated for 
a learner. 


1 William D. Reyburn, “Literacy in Primitive Society,” The Bible Translator, Vol. 9 


(1958), No. 2, pp. 76-81. 

2Eugene A. Nida, “The Role of Language in Contemporary Africa,” Practical 
Anthropology, Vol. 4, No. 4 (July-August 1957), pp. 122-137. See especially p. 135 
in which Nida makes the following prediction about the language situation in the 
emerging independent African countries: “...the elite will in all likelihood be trilingual. 
That is to say, they will speak the colonial language (which in one way or another 
will function as the national language), at least one trade language (for they will have 
to carry on affairs with those who do not speak the colonial language), and in most 
instances a tribal language (that is to say, the language of their parents or of their 
home community). 

“The middle class will be predominantly bilingual. They will speak at least one trade 
language, usually the dominant trade language of the area, and their own tribal 
tongue. Of course. the more progressive of the middle class will seek to acquire the 
national language, and will find that its acquisition is one of the most important means 
as well as requisites for entrance into the elite group. 

“The lower class will be predominantly monolingual. These will be the villagers 
living in the rural areas and speaking their own tribal tongue...” 
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4. Maximum transfer. Here we refer to the fact that certain of the 
alphabet or other written symbols will, when learned, be applicable to 
the more rapid learning of the trade or colonial languages in the area. 
Thus, if a new learner learns a certain pronunciation of a certain 
symbol in his own native language, and if he can use that same 
pronunciation with the same symbol in the trade or national language, 
this is a case of transfer. If, however, the same symbol is used with 
different value in the other writing system, that transfer cannot be made. 


5. Maximum ease of reproduction. Typing and printing facilities 
are a consideration, although they are not of first importance. 


Maximum Motivation 


When I was preparing a writing system for the Khmu? language of 
Northern Laos, my Khmu? friends with whom I was working, and 
others in the villages, had an enormous interest in the task. In the 
stages when I was doing the linguistic investigation, I used a script 
based on the roman alphabet for my own notes and the Khmu? were 
rather intrigued by my ability to read their language from these exotic 
letters. More than once, however, they asked me rather anxiously if it 
were not possible also to write Khmu? in Lao script. Lao, the national 
language, was the direction of their indentification. A very small but 
respected minority had learned to read Lao. It seemed very much more 
appropriate to them that Khmu? be written with Lao characters, and 
they always brightened up when I told them that this was what we 
would try to do when we prepared material for them to read. 

In Haiti, at one stage of the history on the writing of Haitian Creole, 
a technically excellent writing system was devised by Rev. Ormonde 
McConnell and was utilized in a Laubach literacy campaign. However, 
there was a great deal of popular opposition to this writing system. 
Part of the opposition stemmed from the fact that it looked English in 
that it had English values for some of the letters rather than French 
values. The Haitian people are proud of the French elements in their 
cultural heritage. The educated speak French. The uneducated aspire 
to French and a shift in the writing of Creole such that it more nearly 
represented French values has been beneficial in a slow acceptance of 
writing Creole at all. In a case like this, the writing system is not the 
only barrier in the way of motivating people toward reading, but it 
is one of the very important considerations. 

However, to present any kind of complete picture, we would have 
to mention those more rare instances where nationalistic opposition to 
a dominant language, or a colonial language, may produce, at least 
temporarily, an entirely opposite effect to what we have described. 
In the Cameroun, there are tribal groups who stoutly oppose writing 
their language with symbols based upon the values given them in 
French. Feeling against French colonial government is so strong that 
it takes this form of expression. In a sense, those who have this 
opposition are standing in the way of their own educational develop- 
ment because their youngsters often learn to read French, and by 
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refusing to have French values in their own writing system they are 
destroying some of the possibilities of transfer from one language to 
the other, but the feeling is strong. It is difficult to prophesy what wil] 
ultimately happen. 

There are instances where different segments of the tribe have 
different attitudes which would govern their motivation toward reading 
different kinds of script. Among the Yao people of Thailand, there 
has been an extremely small and limited experiment with a romanized 
script in one area. That area is inhabited by Yao who are relatively 
recent comers to Thailand. In another area of Thailand where the Yao 
have lived longer, there has been no particular enthusiasm over learn- 
ing to read this romanized writing, but when initial tentative experiments 
in the use of a Thai-based script were made, there was considerably 
more interest shown. It is much too early to know what the results will 
be, but in a case like this it seems easier to predict that in the future 
the Thai-based orthography will win out, other things being equal. 

The Kui are a people with a long history of life in Thailand. 
Although perhaps even antedating the Thai, they are a people who are 
assimilating to Thai ways in much of their culture. The identification 
with Thai life is so strong that there is no question but that a Thai- 
based writing system would carry higher motivational value than a 
romanized one. 

In North Africa, and even south of the Sahara, wherever Muslim 
culture has penetrated to any great degree, and wherever there are 
important groups of Muslim converts, Arabic script has taken ever 
greater prestige. It can be seen, for example, in the attempts of people 
like the Fulani of various parts of West Africa to write their own 
language in Arabic script. The Christian and Missionary Alliance some 
time ago published an extremely limited edition of a Gospel portion or 
two in the Maninka language, using Arabic script. These portions sold 
among related peoples in Liberia, whereas the same Gospel portions 





in romanized script would not sell at all. In areas of West Africa where | 


French Government and French educational systems have penetrated, 
but where the Muslim influence is not great, it is the French alphabet 
which is usually most highly desired. 

In Latin America many a missionary has worked out a splendidly 
consistent writing system based upon linguistic principles and the use 


of a practical phonemic alphabet. He has usually found, however, | 


that he needed to modify that system in the direction of Spanish 
spelling usage, even where it introduced a limited amount of incon- 
sistency. The influence of “educated” bilinguals, the prestige of iden- 


tification with Spanish culture, and the elements of transfer value have | 


all united to make new literates want to learn a system as close as 
possible to the prestige language around them. 

I think there can be no question as to the soundness of the basic 
principle of motivation in the direction of the prestige language of an 
area. The principle, of course, has to be tested in use at various points 
where the cultural facts differ, but it is that those of us who have the 
responsibility of preparing a writing system for any language, or of 
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changing a writing system for any reason, adapt that writing system 
as much as possible to the cultural trends, to the prestige, education, 
and political goals which are likely to win out. This, I feel, is the most 
important consideration in a practical orthography. Without it we will 
have very few people who want to learn in some of the societies in 
which we work. Without it people may in time turn against a writing 
system as they become more sophisticated in the culture patterns around 
them. 


Maximum Representation of Speech 

In what we have said above, we have emphasized the importance 
of motivation to the success of an orthographic system. We turn now 
to an emphasis on the importance of accuracy of the correspondence 
between a writing system and speech. At this point we enter a more 
technical field 3? and one which is more subject to misunderstanding by 
many people. This is very clear from the kinds of arguments and 
reactions which one often sees concerning a writing system. 

For example, one missionary will insist that a writing system must 
be “phonetically accurate,” representing with one symbol each sound 
of the language. This statement is a good one or a bad one, depending 
on what the person means. Before we discuss that point, let us take the 
statement of another missionary who says that in writing for native 
speakers one does not need to write all of the distinctions which a 
foreigner needs because the native understands the language and supplies 
the distinctions as he reads, This statement also is a good one or a 
bad one, depending on what the person means, 

The principle involved is this. Any language has a limited number 
of sound distinctions. It has a very much larger number of actual 
sounds than there are sound distinctions. The distinctions we call 
phonemes. A technically good writing system is one that represents 
each of the sound distinctions with a single symbol. It does not differ- 
entiate the nondistinctive differences of sound. A foreigner in learning 
the language may need some phonetic representation of the non- 
distinctive sounds in order to remind him of what they are, but the 
native speaker does not need that representation. If this is what our 
speakers above meant by their statements, the statements are good ones. 

To give an example, in English the distinction between a [k] # made 


’The fullest treatment of this technical field, called phonemics, is in Kenneth L. Pike, 
Phonemics, A Technique for Reducing Languages to Writing, (Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1947). The following are sometimes less complicated (and less 
complete) technical or semitechnical discussions of the subject: Eugene A. Nida, 
Bible Translating, (New York: American Bible Society, 1947), pp. 100-129; Eugene 
A. Nida, Learning a Foreign Language, (New York: Friendship Press, 1957), pp. 
132-139; H. A. Gleason, Jr., An Introduction to Descriptive Linguistics, (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1955), pp. 158-186; Charles F. Hockett, A Course in Modern 
Linguistics, (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1958), pp. 15-119, A very helpful 
nontechnical, but sketchy discussion is Eugene A. Nida, “What is Phonemics?”, 
The Bible Translator, Vol. 4 (1953), No. 4, pp. 152-156. 


*Brackets [ ] enclose symbols for sounds as such without regard to the phonemes of 
which they may be a part in any language. Diagonals / / enclose symbols for phonemes 
in any given language. 
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up in the central part of the mouth, as in the word kill, and a {kj 
made farther back in the mouth, as in call, is nondistinctive. The 
position of the /k/ is automatically conditioned by the vowel that is 
associated with it. (Feel the difference in tongue position between 
pronunciations of the two words.) These different kinds of /k/ are 
nondistinctive in English and should not be written even if English 
were technically written in the very best fashion. 

In a language such as Miao (of Laos and Thailand), however, 
these two varieties of [k] are distinctive and should be written. In 
Miao the word /kab/5 with a [k] like in English kill means ‘market’. 
However, the word /qab/ with a [k] more like the English [kl] in 
call means ‘chicken’. What is not phonemically distinct in English is 
phonemically distinct in Miao. What should not be written as a dif- 
ference in English should be written as a difference in Miao. 

This means that a language which is written phonemically repre- 
sents those distinctions which are significant to the native speaker. 
This is done whether the foreigner feels the distinction is essential or 
not. His feeling about it is based on his own language habits from his 
mother tongue. A trained linguist knows how to discover these dis- 
tinctions in any language in a relatively limited period of time ranging 
from a week to several months, depending on the complexity of the 
language. Untrained people have occasionally done very acceptable 
work in discovering most of the phonemes of languages in which there 
are no undue complications. This has generally been a process of trial 
and error to find what distinctions really matter in the speech of the 
people. 

But here is a point at which this principle has been badly under- 
stood by many who have used it as an argument. A native speaker who 
has learned to read a system which is phonemically written does not 
have to get anything from the context. He reads what he sees. Now 
it is true that he reads the same symbol in different ways in different 
places. For example, the English /p/ in pill and spill are nondistinctively 
different. The native reader of English reads them differently, ® but he 
does this on the basis of his speech and the fact that his speech habits 
produce different nondistinctive pronunciations in different kinds of 
situations. He does not do it on the basis of writing. If all sound 
distinctions are represented, the native speaker is not aware of the fact 
that actually many more sounds exist in his speech. The foreigner. 
however, is the one who has to study the context of the sound in order 


to know how to pronounce it. He has to be ready to realize that the | 


[k] sound in English Kill is different from the [k] sound in English 


5 The /b/ is a tone marker (high tone) and not the symbol for a consonant. 


® When English /p/ occurs at the beginning of a stressed syllable as in pill it is pro 
nounced in “aspirated” fashion, with a little following puff of air. When it follows 
/s/ it is pronounced in “unaspirated” fashion, without that puff of air. This is a 
nondistinctive (nonphonemic) difference in English, although in many languages this 
kind of sound difference is distinctive, and therefore phonemic. This is the same kind 
of problem which is discussed in connection with the /t/ below. 
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call on the basis of the following vowel. The native speaker is not 
aware of any such conditioning. 

The phonemic principle which underlies all adequate writing sys- 
tems therefore is this: that every distinctive sound (every phoneme) 
is represented by one symbol and only one in the writing system. This 
is vastly oversimplified, but the point involved is basic. 

There are some linguistic complications which have a bearing, how- 
ever, on the application of the phonemic principle. One of these we can 
call the principle of functional load, This is related to the fact that in 
every language there are certain phonemic distinctions, certain sig- 
nificant sounds which are extremely important for communication, and 
others which are almost of no importance to communication. This is 
extremely difficult to illustrate from English because the sounds of 
little importance are completely excluded from our English writing 
system. But to take an example from the Khmu? language, there is 
one phoneme, a clearly distinctive sound, which occurs in only half 
a dozen words and they are rather rare. Obviously, if that phoneme is 
not written for some reason, it is not going to be anywhere nearly as 
serious as if a phoneme which occurs in 25% of words is eliminated. 
The rare phoneme we say has a low functional load and the common 
phoneme a high one. 

In the Khmu?, on the other hand, there is a distinction, so often 
found in many languages of the world, between the two different kinds 
of [t], the aspirated [t*], as in English till, and the unaspirated [t], 
as in English still. In English the difference is nondistinctive. These two 
different kinds of [t] do not make a distinctive difference in English 
and are therefore the same phoneme. They are correctly written with 
the same symbol. In Khmu?, however, they are phonemically distinct, 
the word /te?/ meaning ‘to kick backwards’ and the word [the?] meaning 
‘to be true’. (In the second word the h represents the fact that the t 
is aspirated.) Not only does this phonemic distinction exist in Khmu? 
which does not exist in English, but also this particular distinction 
carries an extremely high functional load. There are enormous numbers 
of words with one sound or the other, and many of them are different 
only by this difference of sound. Thus, an English-speaking person 
who came to Khmu? and who thought that this distinction was un- 
important simply because he did not feel its importance from his English 
speaking habits, would be overlooking a sound distinction with a great 
functional load, whereas if he missed the vowel mentioned above, the 
mistake would not be too serious as there would be only a low function- 
al load involved. The importance of all this for the development of 
a writing system adapted toward a trade or national language is simply 
that if concessions have to be made to the trade or national language, 
they are less serious (from the standpoint of maximum representation of 
speech) if they are in the area of low functional load than if they are 
in the area of high functional load. If, for example, there are not 
enough symbols available, or if a particular sound is not spoken in the 
language to which the adaption is being made, phonemes of low func- 
tional load may often be safely ignored completely and not written in 
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any separate or distinctive fashion, but combined within some other 
symbol. However, this is disastrous when the phoneme is of high 
functional load. 

A case in point which has often plagued missionaries is the question 
of vowel length. Many languages of the world have a phonemic dis- 
tinction between a short vowel (which can be written with a single 
vowel symbol) and a long vowel which is of approximately the same 
quality (although the quality may differ slightly) and which may be 
written with a double vowel symbol or a vowel symbol with a macron 
over it. When this distinction is phonemic in a language, it means that 
there are words such as pat ‘duck’ and paat ‘slice’ as in Khmu?. This is 
not the kind of distinction we have in English, and English-speaking 
missionaries tend to minimize it sometimes, In fact, there have been 
long arguments in many a literature committee over whether or not 
long vowels should be written. Sometimes this argument is over whether 
or not they are phonemically distinct. That is, the argument centers on 
the question of whether or not they really make a difference to native 
speakers. In a case where it is possible to find any two words such as 
the above which are different only by the long vowels, that is proof of 
their being phonemically distinct; and this distinction is relevant wher- 
ever these different lengths of vowels occur throughout the language. 

At other times the argument is over whether the distinction (which 
may be admitted) needs to be written in an orthography. In a French- 
speaking area, for example, the argument may run that French does not 
have this particular quality and does not symbolize it, therefore should 
not be written in the native language. The answer to that argument can 
only be made on the basis of functional load. If the functional load is 
extremely small, such as in the space of 15 or 20 pages this type of 
distinction would arise only once or twice, there may be justification 
for not writing it. But if the situation is such, as it is in most such 
languages, that the distinction exists in hundreds of words and therefore 
occurs in almost every sentence, in almost every line, it most certainly 
should be written. The functional load would be so high that ignoring 
it would be disastrous to native speakers learning under any other 
conditions than enforced education for several years. In balancing off 
this principle against the previous one of maximum motivation, then, 
some means of symbolization would have to be selected which would 
be the least out of keeping with the trade or national language. That 
point will be discussed below. 

Dialect problems also come into the question of the maximum repre- 
sentation of speech. Since I have discussed these in more details in 
The Bible Translator? at an earlier time, I will not go into them again 
now, except to say that the principle of greatest diversity is some- 
times a useful one in the decision about the maximum representation 
of speech. There is not room to go into that principle now, but it may 
be found in my article “Dialect and Orthography in Kipende.”’ 


7 William A. Smalley, “Finding Out How Close Related Dialects Are,” The Bible 
Translator, Vol. 8 (1957), Nos. 2, 3; and “Dialect and Orthography in Kipende, 
The Bible Translator, Vol. 9 (1958), No. 2. 
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The task of the person who is concerned with a new orthography, 
or with orthography change, at this point then becomes a task of 
balance and judgment. He must weigh between the maximum repre- 
sentation of speech discussed here, and the other considerations such 
as maximum motivation, maximum ease of learning, etc. ® As he makes 
these decisions at each point he must remember several facts. One is 
that there is no intrinsically superior shape of letter or choice of 
symbol except as it is a part of a system which reflects a maximum 
representation of speech. Alphabets are primarily letters of usage and 
of tradition. The closer he can conform to usage and tradition without 
seriously distorting the representation of speech the better the result 
is likely to be. However, the more different phonemic features which 
are eliminated by a writing system the greater the compounding of the 
reader's difficulties. That is, if we assume, for example, that a given 
language has phonemic tone, length, stress, and twelve vowels, we can 
assume also that, to give an extreme example, tone, length, stress, and 
seven of the vowels individually carry relatively light functional load. 
In order to accommodate to the government usage, which is a worthy 
motive, the missionary decides not to write tone for he can show it to 
have relatively light functional load. He does not write length for the 
same reason; nor does he write stress for the same reason. He uses only 
five vowel symbols. Any one of those decisions might not be serious 
if taken alone, but the combination of all of them means that in total 
a very high percentage of the distinctive system of the language has 
been eliminated. Together they carry high functional load. The reader 
is put at a very great disadvantage. 

Another problem to keep in mind is the importance of consistency. 
Many missionaries who have prepared writing systems have decided 
that certain features will be written only where they seem to be neces- 
sary because ambiguity will otherwise result. This means that vowel 
length, for example, is written when there would be ambiguity in the 
sentence or in the word, but not otherwise. It means that tones are 
written on certain words because there would be ambiguity if they were 
not written, but in other places where the missionary does not see that 
ambiguity, they are left off. This type of approach to the problem is 
rarely the best. Because it represents the speech system of the language 
in such an inconsistent way, it compounds the learning problem serious- 
ly and, in many cases, means that the reader never learns to use the 
tone symbols at all because he meets them in such an inconsistent 
fashion. They sometimes represent a tone and yet that tone is sometimes 
without any representation. The reader never makes the proper habit of 
association and the symbols are of little or no value to him. Whatever 
features therefore are represented in the writing system should be con- 
sistently represented whenever they occur. If anything has to be 
limited, the decision should be on the basis of total functional load, and 


’See the following discussions in The Bible Translator: Eugene A. Nida, “Practical 
Limitations to a Phonemic Alphabet,” Vol. 5 (1954), Nos. 1, 2; William A. Smalley, 
‘A Problem in Orthography Preparation,” Vol. 5 (1954), No. 4. 
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not on the basis of the sporadic inclusion of spelling features at the whim 
of a literature committee. 


Maximum Ease of Learning 


This phase of our problem has been referred to repeatedly so far, 
but here we want to discuss learning factors exclusive of motivation. 
We are concerned with the basic educational problems involved in 
learning to read; or, to put it in the way in which many a missionary 
has put it, “I get along with five vowel symbols in English; why should 
we have to have seven in this language?” 

When I was making an investigation of the Kipende orthographic 
problem, ® we were testing the ability of school children to read the 
system in use at the time. To do so we had prepared a list of sentences 
containing the sounds crucial to our investigation and we asked the 
school children, selected from early grades on through upper grades, to 
read these sentences to us. The results were most interesting from the 
standpoint of the effectiveness of the writing system for various levels of 
learning. Upper grade students could read all of the material with very 
little difficulty. That meant that anyone who stayed in school for four or 
five or six years could learn to read Kipende as it was written at the time. 
Students in the middle grades and extra bright students in the lower 
grades would often read in a very revealing manner, however. They 
would start out reading mechanically and often mispronouncing the 
crucial words until they had read enough of the sentence to catch the drift 
of the context, and then they would go back and re-read, pronouncing the 
words correctly. This was due to the fact that some of the phonemic dis- 
tinctions were not represented in the writing system and that therefore 
these students did not know how to pronounce a word when they 
saw it. It was not until they had full grasp of the sentence that they 
were able to read. This meant that reading for these typical students 
was a matter of going backwards and forwards, constantly recorrecting 
what they had read before. 

Students in the earlier grades read mechanically and understood 
nothing. When we heard them misread a sentence we would ask them 
what the sentence meant and they would be unable to tell us. Then we 
would select the word which had been most seriously misread and would 
define it by situation, asking for the word that covers the situation. 
They would reply with the correct pronunciation. We would then turn 
them back to read the sentence again and they would at this point, 
having been reminded of the correct word, read the sentence correctly 
and immediately understand the meaning. Contrast this with some 
languages where, after three or four weeks of study, a bright child can 
read anything which is put before him, whether the vocabulary is 
beyond his age or not. 

The reason we can get along with five vowel symbols in English 
for our horribly complex vowel system is that we can force children 
to stay in school long enough to teach them. This is a cruel waste of 
time which could be much better spent on other phases of their learning. 


® “Dialect and Orthography in Kipende,” op. cit. 
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Both motivation and maximum representation of speech (already 
discussed) are essential to learning. There are, however, some other 
aspects of the problem which we will touch on briefly. One has to do 
with the amount of visual contrast between symbols. Other things 
being equal, symbols which look alike are more confusing than symbols 
which do not. Learners tend to confuse p, q, d, and b because the shape 
in each case is identical; it is simply the orientation of the symbol which 
varies. A letter with a diacritic such as an acute accent or a grave 
accent is easily confused with a letter without a diacritic. An acute 
accent is more easily confused with a grave accent than either is with 
no diacritic at all. This is all part of the learning problem, but it is 
encouraging that at this point a carefully constructed primer with 
adequate drills can overcome the difficulty much more easily than some 
of the more fundamental problems we have discussed earlier. 

Consistency in the handling of similar problems is most important 
for maximum ease of learning. This applies not only to the type of 
consistency that we discussed in the section on the maximum represen- 
tation of speech, but also to consistency in the application of symbols 
to sounds. If each significant sound difference can be represented by 
a single symbol, that consistency is helpful as against using combina- 
tions of two and three symbols for a single sound. If combinations have 
to be used, it is helpful if they can be used for the same types of problem 
rather than in a hit or miss fashion. To give an example, here is a part 
of the consonant system from the Striped Miao language of Northern 
Laos, 10 


labial dental retro- palatal velar back- 


flex velar 
Non-nasal stops 
unaspirated 
simple p t r c k q 
affricated tx ts 
aspirated 
simple ph th rh ch kh gh 
affricated txh tsh 
Pre-nasalized stops 
unaspirated 
simple np nt nr nc nk ng 
affricated ntx nts 
aspirated 
simple nph nth nrh nch nkh ngh 
affricated ntxh ntsh 


This chart is laid out to represent the sounds which are made beginning 
in the front of the mouth at the lips and going back to the back of the 
mouth, reading from left to right, and with the different kinds of sound 
formation from top to bottom. Note the consistency with which a balance 
between unit symbols and multiple symbols for the sounds is main- 


9G. Linwood Barney and William A. Smalley, “Third Report on Meo (Miao),” 
(mimeographed working paper). 61 











tained. Such a consistency of balance is of great help to teaching reading. 

A particularly common type of inconsistency is in writing systems 
where an initial /w/ or /y/ is represented by w or y but the same 
phoneme coming at the end of a syllable or the end of a word is rep- 
resented with a u, or o for /w/ and i, or e for /y/. The reason for this 
representation may be a lack of a full analysis of the language system, 
but this has its reflection in the problem of learning. 

Vietnamese is a language which any native speaker can learn to 
read in a relatively short period of time. However, there is just enough 
inconsistency in it to mean that it cannot be learned as quickly as 
would ideally be possible. For example, in southern Vietnamese a 
syllable-final /p/ (as the ng in English sing) is spelled either with an 
n or ng after certain vowels, simply depending on what the word is. 
For example, /baan/ ‘table’ is spelled ban, while /t'aan/ ‘month’ is spelled 
thang. 11 

Of course, in the matter of ease of learning, a great deal has to do 
with other factors than the orthography itself. Among them, a primary 
one is the program of literacy education which is carried on. With 
proper primers, carefully graded materials, and interesting reading 
matter ease of learning is considerably enhanced, independently of 
the difficulties which may be involved in the writing system. However, 
even the most ideal program of encouraging literacy cannot really 
withstand an opposite trend in motivation or a poor representation of 
the speech in the writing system. 


Maximum Transfer 


The next principle to which we want to give consideration is the 
principle that, having learned to read his native language, a reader 
should be able to learn to read the trade or colonial language of the 
area with as little difficulty as possible in the transference of the value 
of the symbols. If, for example, in a French area a reader learns the 
symbolization ou for a pronunciation in his own speech, it is most 
advantageous if in his transfer to French, that particular symbolization 
represents approximately the same pronunciation. Learning to read 
French then becomes that much easier a task for him. At the same time, 
if he realizes that this is true, learning to read his own language has 
that much more value for him. 

The French case that we have given is an obvious one, but the 
problem is more complicated than that in many instances, particularly 
where non-roman systems of writing are used. For example, in prepar- 
ing a Thai-based writing system for languages of Thailand, it is not 
enough simply to select the Thai symbols which correspond in value 
to the pronunciation of the tribal language, but it is essential to use the 
Thai system of writing, cumbersome though that seems to us. In Thai 
some of the vowels are written above the consonant which precedes 
them; others are written before the consonant which is actually spoken 





11 There are reasons for this in the dialect differences throughout Vietnam. This does | 


not lessen the fact that for speakers of southern Vietnamese the learning problem is 
thus increased for them. 
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before them; some are written in a split fashion, half on either side of 
the consonant; and some are written in the following position. It is not 
enough simply to take these Thai vowel symbols and use them for 
tribal languages, but it is also absolutely essential to write them in the 
proper relationship to the consonants. Some early attempts to write the 
tribal languages in Thai ignored this feature of the Thai system and 
simply used the symbols but with roman sequence of left to right. This 
was of little or no transfer value and defeated much of the value of 
using the Thai symbols in the first place. The same kind of statement 
would have to be made in relation to the use of Arabic script with 
its vowel pointings and other difficulties. The Arabic system would 
need to be employed and not simply the Arabic choice of symbols. 

When it comes to the problem of maximum transfer, however, there 
are always difficulties because of the fact that no two languages are 
really alike. Some are close enough alike so that the difficulties are 
marginal and minimal, but in many cases the one language has many 
more phonemes than the other, or presents a type of sequence which is 
difficult to represent in the other. For example, many West African 
languages have nasalized vowels (which are sometimes written with 
an ‘n” following the vowel, after the French pattern). This, however, 
is confusing with other words in these same African languages where 
there is a sequence of vowel plus n in places where this does not occur 
in French. Thus what is a relatively unambiguous system of represent- 
ing nasalization in French becomes ambiguous in the African language. 
Some kind of solution has to be found which will, if possible, carry 
the transfer value and the prestige and motivational value of the 
French symbolization and yet cover these difficulties in the adequate 
representation of the African language. Each one has to be worked out 
individually according to the peculiar problems involved. 


Maximum Ease of Reproduction 


This is the least important principle with which we have to deal, 
but in our mechanized age when printing costs are enormous it certain- 
ly has to be taken into consideration. By and large, when the con- 
siderations listed above have been satisfied, that way of printing, that 
choice of symbols, which is the easiest to type and print is the best. 
It would be far better, however, to have to make several new characters 
for the type font than to destroy more important considerations in- 
dicated above. 

There have been some unfortunate mistakes made along this line. 
In Vietnam there is a tribal group which has certain vowels which are 
not written in Western languages but which do exist (and which are 
written) in Vietnamese, the principal trade language of the area. Viet- 
namese has special vowel symbols for them. One proposed writing 
system did not use the Vietnamese symbols with diacritics available 
there, but instead used symbols more readily accessible in type fonts 
and more readily reproducible on Western typewriters. This cannot be 
interpreted in any other way than cultural imperialism. The transfer 
value, the motivational value, the future of these tribal groups lie in the 
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direction of Vietnamese, and the minor consideration of the few type- 
writers involved should not have influenced this decision whatsoever, 
Actually, in this case printing is not even a serious problem within the 
country because every Vietnamese press has the necessary characters, 

Many missionaries, in order to have more symbols at their dispo- 
sition, have used capital letters as different symbols from the lower 
case letters. B then would represent a different value from b. This 
again is a doubtful procedure. In some areas it is downright dangerous, 
Wherever the cultural or trade language uses a romanized orthography 
this would certainly be a serious mistake. The only places where it 
might be of any value would be in areas like Thailand, where the tribal 
people will look to Thai anyhow rather than to a Western language. 
In such areas as these, however, it should be the Thai script which is 
employed in the writing system so that this use of the capital letters 
becomes a tour de force anyhow. The problem involved in it is that 
any person educated in a Western language considers this use of capital 
letters absolutely ridiculous and incorrect and prejudices the whole 
program. 


Procedures of Investigation 


We have now discussed the major principles involved in making a 
decision about orthography or orthographic changes. We should say a 
word briefly about the procedures under which a decision on such an 
important matter should be made. These can only be outlined briefly, 
and in any case where serious complications arise the decision should 
be checked by a linguist with some experience in these matters. 

The first step is to compare the phonemic inventory of the two 
languages involved. The one language is the language to which it is 
being adapted. The latter would be French, Spanish, Thai, Arabic, or 
any other major trade or colonial language which might be involved. 
By comparing the phonemic inventory we simply do not mean listing 
the alphabets of the two languages; we mean a comparison of all of 
the distinctive sound contrasts involved in the two languages, whether 
those distinctive sound contrasts have traditionally been written or not. 
It also involves comparing the sequences of sounds which exist in the 
two languages because in many cases languages differ drastically in 
the order of sounds as well as in the list of sounds. 

Here, for example, is a comparison of the sound system of Khmu? 
and Lao. Lao (as spoken at Luang Prabang, Laos) is the model language 
on which we want to base our writing system. Khmu? is a tribal 
language spoken in this area. 
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Vowels are the same, so far as the individual vowels are concerned. 
Lao has phonemic tone, and Khmu? does not. As the charts clearly 
show, there are relatively few differences between these two phonemic 
systems so far as the inventory of the phonemes is concerned. This 
means that at this point the choice of symbols is not too difficult. 
However, in the sequence of sounds there are many very drastic 
differences, which means that in writing words there are a number of 
practical problems which have to be solved in order to get adequate 
transfer to the use of the Lao system. We cannot go into the details of 
that now. 

On the other hand, the Miao is a writing system vastly different 
from Lao for which it is also important that the Lao be used as a base. 
Compare the part of the phonemic system of Miao in the chart on 
p. 61. Even though these differences are so severe, by judicious use 
of symbols and symbol sequences this transfer can be made for Miao 
and, for that matter, is being made in Thai, which is almost the same 
as Lao in the over-all features of its writing system. 

Our task, then, becomes one of studying the relation of the or- 
thography to the phonemes in the language which is being written 
down. These two languages, their phonemes and their writing systems, 
are basic considerations. Other orthographic traditions which may exist 
in the area bear some minor weight also, but should not overly com- 
plicate the issue. For example, that the language committee in a neigh- 
boring language decided not to write tone or vowel length or some- 
thing else is of no real significance here unless it is certain that the 
same phonemic and practical problems apply. 

The next step is the obvious one of using the symbols of the model 
language wherever they coincide with the sounds of the language being 
transcribed. Where there is such a correspondence between the lan- 
guages the problem is not great. Occasionally more than one symbol 
may be used in the model language for the same sound. In such a 
case it is often advisable to carry the distinction across to the language 
being written if there is some clear-cut rule by which one knows the 
difference. For example, c and qu both represent /k/ in Spanish and 
both should be carried over into the tribal languages in Spanish areas, 
for it is perfectly clear that the c occurs before a, 0, u and the qu before 
i, e in Spanish and that rule can be carried over into the native language 
as well. In Arabic there are often different symbols for the same 
phoneme occurring in initial, medial, or final position in a word, It is 
very important to carry over this difference of symbolization into the 
language being written with Arabic symbols, even though it makes the 
learning process that much more complicated. The difference in moti- 
vation and transfer value, even in the acceptance or rejection of the 
whole project, may hinge on such points as these. 

On the other hand, if the distinction is a purely arbitrary one such 
as the many spellings of some English vowel (compare caught, bought, 
law, song, etc.), then the choice of the most common variety of spelling, 
or the least confusing one, or the easiest one to teach, may be made. 
At this point, the considerations are largely practical ones. 
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When it happens that the two phonemic systems do not coincide 
at certain points or at many points, the problem is, of course, much 
greater. (We are ignoring those cases where the model language has 
phonemes which the newly written language does not. In such case, 
of course, they are simply ignored.) Where there are phonemes in the 
language to be written which do not occur in the model language, a 
variety of solutions may have to be tested out. In the first place, some- 
times there are unused symbols which can be used with new pro- 
nunciation. This destroys a certain amount of transfer value, and if 
the unused symbols are extremely common in the model language, it 
might be well not to employ them in this new sense. However, if they 
are relatively rare, such as x and q are in English, and if they are not 
needed for these values, they can sometimes be used with new values 
in the language which is being written. In Thailand there are several 
symbols which are extremely uncommon, somewhat archaic, and going 
out of use in more modern spellings. These symbols have been used 
with new values at times by missionaries writing their tribal languages 
in order to have enough symbols to go around. The closer the value 
of the symbol is in the two languages the better, even though they 
cannot be identical. That is, for example, if an f symbol has to be 
used for a /p’/, in making this change it is not anywhere nearly as 
serious as though an u symbol were employed. It is simply that the 
transfer value is greater, even though not complete, and the opposition 
on the part of bilinguals who read both languages is not likely to be 
as great. 

Another solution, of course, is the use of digraphs, that is the use 
of more than one letter for a single phoneme. There are many examples 
such as ng, ch, and th in English. In French-speaking areas of Africa, 
particularly in the Belgian Congo, tsh (a trigraph) is being used for 
a sound roughly equivalent to English ch (a digraph), which is actually 
a single sound which we could represent phonetically as [é]. The 
trigraph is clumsy but serviceable for the representation of the lan- 
guages in question. It is not French, but it is a Frenchlike attempt to 
reproduce the sound in question. The doubling of vowels in order to 
indicate length is another kind of digraph in many languages. The 
Miao examples which we have used above show the use of digraph 
and even longer sequences of letters to represent single phonemes. 

One caution has to be observed at this point. It is that the digraphs 
must not be such that they can be confused with normal sequences 
in the language. For example, if a language has a sequence of an 
/n/ followed by a /g/, then extreme caution must be used in using the 
ng digraph for the sound in sing. 

Another kind of helpful solution in many cases is the use of dia- 
critic marks, which have to refer to extra symbols added to and modi- 
fying the basic symbols of the alphabet. French acute accents and 
grave accents are diacritic marks. So is the dot on the i in English. 
Diacritics present several kinds of problems in that they are hard to 
teach, the newly literate tends to leave them off in writing, the people 
with poor eyesight have difficulty seeing them, and if they are too 
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numerous they make the page look very unlike the model language 
which is being emulated. However, diacritics almost always have to be 
used when it is necessary to indicate tone. They are sometimes used 
for nasalization and in many cases are used to help differentiate the 
vowel qualities, as in French é and é. In Murle, Anuak, and some other 
languages of Sudan there are experiments being made in the writing 
of African languages with Arabic script. The missionaries who have 
devised the system have used Arabic-type diacritics to very good 
advantage in creating new symbols for consonants which do not occur 
in Arabic. 

It may be at times necessary to use invented symbols taken from 
the phonetic alphabet or made up on the analogy of some other known 
symbol. This should be kept to a minimum, particularly as it destroys 
much of the character of the resemblance to the model language. How- 
ever, there are cases in which nothing else can be done. If such symbols 
are designed, they should be readily distinguishable from the symbols 
already in use. Italics are not satisfactory in contrast to roman type 
because the reading problem is so severe. In Sudan the adaptations 
to Arabic have included the invention of new vowel symbols. Arabic 
writes three, and seven are needed for Murle. The new symbols are 
written in such a way that they fit in smoothly with Arabic calligraphy. 


There are cases in which nonphonemic distinctions have to be 
written simply because the trade language makes a phonemic distinc- 
tion between them. This is a point in which the writing system be- 
comes nonphonemic, where it is less than a maximum representation 
of the speech, but it cannot be helped and, if handled carefully, may 
not present as much of a learning problem as some of the other 
difficulties which we face. A case in point would be a situation where 
a trade language has a distinction between /b/ and /p/ but the tribal 
language did not have the distinction. For example, pronouncing [p] 
at the beginning of a sentence or word, and [b] in the middle, and thus 
grouping the two into a single phoneme /p/. People who were educated 
in the trade language would probably insist on writing an initial p 
on words and writing b whenever the phoneme came in the middle part 
of the word. By learning to read and write the trade language, they 
learn to hear this distinction in their own language even though it is 
not phonemically significant. To make this concession would be ex- 
tremely important. It is important because of the attitude of the prestige- 
laden bilingual group which can read the trade language. If, however, 
extensive experimentation without writing the difference shows no 
such reaction on the part of this group, the missionary would be wise 
not to raise the issue himself. 

As the adaptations to the model language writing system are made, 
it is extremely important to guard against ambiguities, first, those which 
show up in developing the writing system for a newly written lan- 
guage. It is often true that the use of a model language writing system 
for another language presents difficulties, as when ng may stand for 
/ng/ or for /p/, as in English finger vs. singer. 

The second area of ambiguity to be guarded against is ambiguity 
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in transfer. This is of less importance than the first one, but it still 
must be watched if our purposes are to be accomplished. The ambiguity 
in transfer simply means that what is learned as a set of symbolization 
in the tribal language may then be misleading in the other language 
when transfer is made because the sound correspondences of the two 
languages are not identical. By watching for these ambiguities, how- 
ever, it is often possible to modify them or eliminate them so that they 
do not become serious problems to learning or to transfer. At this point 
it is often a matter of minor adjustment, but sometimes the element of 
such potential ambiguity will be a major factor in the decision. 

Finally, the product which is now our writing system worked out with 
considerable effort and thought should be tested in use by national 
speakers. It should also be tested for the reaction of casual observers 
like government officials and other influential individuals who do not 
actually know the language or use it. And, of course, inevitably, it 
will be tested for the reaction of missionary colleagues in the same 
mission and in other missions. There is no missionary subject that can 
raise more heated discussion than a writing system, and nothing on which 
uninformed people speak with more vehemence. It has often been true 
that the best writing system (whether judged from a linguistic stand- 
point or on the basis of cultural transfer) has been refused by mis- 
sionary colleagues. 

If there is governmental opposition, it may be on the principle that 
they do not want the tribal language written at all, in which case the 
transfer value of the writing system should be highly emphasized by 
the missionary desiring to promote it. On the other hand, it may be 
that the government does not feel that the transfer value is great 
enough, in which case additional sacrifices of maximum representation 
of speech may have to be made. 

If the writing system has been made with the really sensitive ap- 
preciation of the values of the native speakers of the language, they 
are not likely to refuse it. Yet there are cases where what would seem 
to be the best for them, the language group has flatly turned down. 
Much more common are the cases of apathy, where native speakers 
could not care less. So often the apathy, however, is related to the 
fact that the missionary has really not been alive to what the trends are 
and what people really want. Perhaps it is Arabic script which would 
excite them with the prospect of an opening into Arabic culture, but 
it is toward French which the missionary is striving in his adaptations. 
At other times, the native speakers have simply never been convinced 
of the value and significance of learning to read and write at all. Why 
bother? Until they are convinced, any writing system is abortive. 


This article has been written with the assumption that a writing 
system is for all of the speakers of a language, not only for church 
members, and that literature and literacy will be carried out extensively 
throughout the adult constituency of any group. It is tragic to see so 
many cases where the possibilities of literature as evangelism have not 
been followed through. There are innumerable cases where an apathy 
toward learning to read one’s own language has been allowed to remain 
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as such and the cultural problems have never been dealt with and no 
attempt has been made to channel cultural aspirations into an acceptable 
writing system and relevant literature. A writing system can be a great 
blessing to a people or a great weight. It can open up entirely new 
horizons in Christian life and in the secular world, or it can become 
an increasing burden which fewer and fewer people will want to bother 
to learn. As time goes on. writing systems become worse because they 
remain relatively fixed and the spoken language changes. A writing 
system which is inefficient and unrealistic in the first place becomes 
ever more hopeless through the passing of the years. The Bible Societies 
have on their shelves some stocks of dust-collecting books which never 
sell, for the writing systems employed were abortive. This is not to 
discredit the effort put into developing those writing systems, but to 
encourage an attempt to reassess the linguistic and cultural difficulties 
which have meant failure in those cases and to go on to the working 
out of realistic programs which will place the reading of Scriptures, 
together with reading in general, in a context which is fully relevant 
for a new life in society. 





We Believe that Committees Are Better than 
Individuals 


This is a statement that requires a slight qualification, as well as, 
in these committee-ridden days, a certain degree of justification. I will 
qualify it by saying that individual translators can make an enormous 
difference to the subsequent work of committees, and a valuable con- 
tribution to the understanding of God’s Word. I will justify it by means 
of a quotation taken from Florence Higham’s life of Lancelot Andrews 
and refers to the King James Version of the English Bible. “’... this 
small company of dedicated men had produced a masterpiece, and it 
was the very subjugation of individuality upon which Bancroft had 
insisted from the start, which gave the translation its abiding value. 
Each person in the team had given fully and freely of his scholarship 
and piety, but no self-assertion, no striving after originality, intruded 
itself to lessen for posterity the potency and relevance of this authorized 
version of the Scriptures... The work was carried out by men im- 
mersed at other hours in multifarious duties in Church and State; it 
must have used up over a space of years their energy and leisure and 
time that they might have spent on their own literary compositions; 
they derived from it neither fame nor fortune; and it does indeed seem 
that the Holy Spirit of God accepted their sacrifice and worked through 
them to give to all who speak the English tongue a possession of 
lasting and imperishable worth.” 


(Taken from Translation Adviser's Occasional 
Bulletin, by Wesley Culshaw.) 
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Our Own Tongue Wherein We Were Born 


The Work of the Summer Institute of Linguistics 
and of the Wycliffe Bible Translators 


Kenneth L. Pike 


(As the result of a number of inquiries, the editors of The Bible Trans- 
lator have asked Dr. Kenneth L. Pike to describe in some detail the 
principles and methods which are being employed by the Wycliffe Bible 
Translators in their rapidly growing work in so many parts of the 
world.-Ed.) 


Driving Principles 


If one wishes to understand the outlook of the Wycliffe Bible Trans- 
lators, he must sense the strength with which they hold to certain 
underlying principles. These principles have guided their development. 
They have given them courage when it would have been easy to quit. 
They have determined the intermediate goals towards which they have 
striven. They have molded the outlook of the workers. (Here I use the 
word “workers” exclusively to mean those who are full members of the 
organization, working under their direction, in the American Indian 
tribes of Latin America, of the United States and Canada, in the abo- 
riginal tribes of the Philippines and New Guinea; it specifically excludes 
people who have studied for a period at one of their courses, and who 
are now in Africa or other areas, but have no connection whatever 
with their organization form or policies.) 


1. Every group of people, we hold, needs at least some of the 
written Scriptures in their own language—in the language in which 
they were born. The Lord spoke to people at Pentecost in the language 
in which they were born. We feel that this is the most efficient way 
of doing so when it is possible. We do not deny that God has often 
used a lingua franca for His glory and to bring people to heaven—this 
we grant. Rather, we emphasize that the vernacular is a sharp axe, 
where a trade language is a dull one. 


2. Members of a culture need to be able to get much of their own 
spiritual sustenance directly from the Scriptures rather than indirectly 
through someone else. Just as a lily knows the kinds of vitamins it may 
need out of the mud, but the farmer may not be an adequate enough 
analyst to know them, so the young convert in a strange culture needs 
to have direct access to the Scriptures so that he can find in them 
certain of the particular things he needs for his particular problems, 
long before the foreign missionary may be sensitive to them. 
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3. The Scriptures are a means of evangelization—not just a 
means of strengthening the church. Hence the Scriptures are exceed- 
ingly useful in going ahead of the place where the church exists, and 
translation should not be too long delayed. It is this conviction that 
allows our simultaneous emphasis upon pioneering new tribal areas 
and upon translation. 


4. It is important that the Scriptures get translated early in the 
life of the church, even in a partially bilingual area. 


a. If the Scriptures are not available while the first leaders are 
getting their Christian experience, they are almost certain to borrow 
many loans from the current national language. If this is done, it 
frequently happens—we have seen—that the language of the first 
Christians is heavily interlarded with loan words which never carry 
the full impact that native words would have done. Once these loan 
words are fully established, however, it may be exceedingly difficult 
to get them replaced by vernacular terms which grip more strongly. 
The equivalents for Christian experience need to be worked out early 
in the vernacular. 


b. The first converts are likely to be strong men. Only a strong 
person can withstand a difficult cultural situation, These strong leaders 
need to have the Scriptures early, to mold their growing Christian 
lives. Without it the leadership itself may be permanently stunted, and 
if the leadership is stunted the church will not get the kind of guidance 
that it needs. 


c. A single gospel is not enough for this purpose. The growing 
leadership of a growing church needs the Epistles to give guidance to 
them as they mold their culture to Christian basic truth. 


d. It is horribly true that a young church can accustom itself to 
being without the Word of God, and to lose its taste for it, if it grows 
up without early access to the written revelation. Yet this may lead 
to a long-lasting immaturity. 


5. Salvation is not enough. Some Christians act and speak—it 
seems to us—as if salvation were the adequate end of God's plan for 
man. With this we are strongly in disagreement. Salvation is but the 
first step. We are urgently reminded in the Scriptures that we should 
leave the first principles of salvation (Heb. 6:1-3) and push on to 
further growth and maturity in the Christian life (2 Pet. 1:4-11). To us 
it is very sad to see grown children stunted, who cannot feed them- 
selves. It is also sad to see Christians who have got in the habit of not 
feeding themselves from the Word because the Word was not available 
in their language at an early enough age. Only through the Scriptures, 
we believe, can the greatest growth be achieved in personal maturity. 


6. To some of our members, a supporting stimulus to do the work 
comes from the conviction that the Lord's return is closely tied in to 
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the progress of evangelism. If, they believe, the Word gets to each 
tribe in the world, then—if not before—the Lord will return (and they 
would quote Mat. 25:14 in this connection). Part of the urgency felt 
by the Wycliffe workers comes from this source. In no instance that 
I am acquainted with, however, has this motive incited our members to 
do slipshod, hasty work. The whole drive of the organization, on the 
contrary, is to lay foundations which are well built, on solid scientific 
linguistics, with patient toil. The work is built to endure. 


7. Small tribes as well as large ones need the Scriptures in the 
vernacular.2 Some of the Wycliffe workers are located in very small 
tribes indeed—tribes of a few hundred members. Others are in much 
larger tribes of two or three hundred thousand. Even when in the larger 
tribes, the size is in general not as great as it would first seem to appear, 
however, since these are likely to be broken up into several groups of 
mutually unintelligible dialects, each requiring a separate translation 
or a related translation. This raises two questions: First, is it worth 
doing at all? Second, how can a person maintain morale while he is 
working with these small tribes? We cannot hope to develop in the 
small space available here the strength of the drive which leads our 
workers to persist in such a difficult task for small groups. Let us, how- 
ever, summarize a few of the points, which—once deeply experienced— 
affect our workers greatly. 


a. As Abraham moved from the number of 50 to 45 to 40 to 30 
to 20 to 10 righteous, in his pleading, so as we have faced these tribes 
and seen their need, we began with work with the larges ones available 
which did not have the Scriptures, and gradually felt impelled to work 
with smaller and smaller groups as God made men available to us. 


b. In part, our total claim to believe in God and to serve Him has 
depended upon our willingness to reach small groups. We have insisted 
to the governments that we came to serve those who needed help, 
and that size and prestige of tribe were of no ultimate concern to us. 
We were interested in the poor and the forsaken. I well remember the 
day when a government official asked our director if we then would 
send someone to the Lacandons—to a place where the country’s officials 


1 For those readers who might be interested in the over-all doctrinal view of the 
Wycliffe Bible Translators, the following is their official doctrinal statement from their 
Articles of Incorporation: 

The divine inspiration and consequent authority of the whole canonical Scriptures. 
(Currently interpreted as—in some sense—the inerrancy of the Scriptures, their 
complete truthfulness.) 

The doctrine of the Trinity. 

The fall of man, his consequent moral depravity and his need of regeneration. 

The atonement through the substitutionary death of Christ. 

The doctrine of justification by faith. 

The resurrection of the body, both in the case of the just and of the unjust. 

The eternal life of the saved and the eternal punishment of the lost, 


2 We hope to have in the near future a separate article, published in a devotional 
magazine, amplifying this point. 
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and their families were not willing to live. Our director immediately 
said that we would. (What else could he have said without denying 
the gospel he had been preaching to the officials?) One of our men and 
his family are now there—in a small clearing, where there are only 
two or three Indian families, in a tribe of two or three hundred people, 
largely forgotten, in the wildest place in the jungles of southern North 
America. We have felt called to serve the lowest strata of the society 
where we have gone. It is a precious by-product in our eyes, how- 
ever, that the upper cultural and governmental strata, many of them 
idealistic at heart, have seen our struggle, have been deeply moved 
by it, and have as a result opened their hearts to listen to the gospel 
of Christ. 


c. There is a theological problem involved: If we say that a small 
tribe is not worth the effort, the lives, and the investment necessary 
to reach them, then in our view we have denied the gospel since we 
have denied the principle of the worth of the individual. A small tribe 
is like an individual. If we deny that any one individual is worth it, 
we have denied in principle that we are worth it. If we deny that we 
are worth it, we ultimately invalidate the cross, Either God is ready to 
pay the price for the individual, including a small tribe, or His gospel 
story is false. We suspect that this may be part of the reason why He 
burdens our hearts for these small tribes. It demonstrates His concern 
for and value of the individual. 


d. The Scriptures clearly indicate that God is not satisfied with 
just getting people from the big groups—especially when from the big 
groups there may be rejection. The banquet table has been set, people 
have been invited to the feast, and from many of the large groups in 
the Orient has come the reply “We are busy; we cannot come.” The 
order then is to go to the streets of the city—and here too there are 
not enough to fill up the banquet hall. Finally the order is to go to the 
highways and byways. Surely, without any possibility of effective 
contradiction that we can see, the highways and byways of the twen- 
tieth century have as their analog the jungles and forests and mountains 
where small tribes are hidden away, lost to civilized view. When we 
look at a culture as an individual, and groups of cultures as groups of 
peoples, it seems clear to us that the revealed will of God is that the 
jungles and the mountains, the highways and the hedges, get the mes- 
sage. To us, the effective way for these people to get the message is to 
get it in their own language—in writing—that they may be able to 
read it and feed on it for themselves. 


e. With the world in turmoil as it is now, it is clear that missionaries 
cannot count on staying permanently in a tribal location. If, then, the 
missionary may have only ten or fifteen years to be in a place, and 
must then expect to be forced to retire, what would he choose to leave 
behind him? Some believers, of course. But what else? In our view, 
above everything else, the Word of God in their own language, that 
they might feed themselves, send the roots deep down into the soil for 
their own vitamins, and survive under persecution. 
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8. The Wycliffe group feels that it must specialize. 


a. The task is so immense, and so difficult, that it has not been done 
on a broad enough scale by regular means through regular organiza- 
tions. The Bible Societies long ago found publishing and distribution 
agencies could provide something for the universal church which the 
church through regular missions could not easily supply. So with 
translation for small tribes, we find that, in spite of the deepest desires 
on the part of the missions, their organizational setup makes it difficult 
for them to handle on a wide scale the translation into the scores and 
scores of languages which surround them. 


b. On the one hand, special techniques are needed which are not 
included in the ordinary training of the ordinary mission. It needs some 
group which will concentrate on this training for their own workers— 
and in our instance, we have also made it available to these other people. 


c. Probably every organization has some cultural limit beyond 
which it cannot grow. An oak tree has its limits. Even an elephant 
must stop its growth. Probably every human organization also has 
some limits by culturally dynamic factors. If so, we would like to see 
that our particular growth should have its impact in the direction of 
translation insofar as possible. Nevertheless, we like our principal 
attack to be on the translation problem itself. Otherwise we feel that 
if we try to extend ourselves too widely, we would eventually collapse 
from our specialized position, become another mission, and leave the 
bulk of a big translation task for small tribes undone. 


d. To be sure, if there were no missions in the world, our particu- 
lar program (or that of a Bible society, for that matter) would be 
completely out of balance. If there were no missions, our work would 
surely need to put more emphasis upon routine mission work and less 
upon translation. But, with the world as it is, the imbalance is in the 
other direction, as we see it. The missions are doing a tremendous 
amount of work, which we wish to encourage and help them do, in 
the raising up of the church. But in the meantime, as we see the picture, 
there is too small an amount of translation going on for the small 
tribes. God has called us, we believe, to help fill this particular gap. 


e. As subordinate to the translation specialization we have people 
among us who specialize on teaching aborigines to read. Others are 
transportation specialists, who help maintain and fly our more than a 
dozen planes in the jungles of Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia. Others are 
physicians who try to keep us well and help the Indians around us. 
All of this is subordinated, however, to the intensive drive to try to 
reach—rapidly—people in the highways and hedges with the Word of 
God in the language in which they were born. 


Historical Note 


During the first world war, a young man of about twenty-one was 
selling Bibles as a colporteur throughout Central America. When in 
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Guatemala he saw that sixty per cent of the people could not speak 
the language of the Bibles he was selling, he left his colportage work, 
joined a local mission, and over a period of seventeen years worked 
with the Cakchiquels, a tribe of two hundred thousand vernacular- 
speaking Indians. In the course of these seventeen years, this man, 
Mr. Cameron Townsend, learned their difficult Maya-related language, 
reduced it to writing, and analyzed its intricate verb system. His han- 
dling of this verb structure was a very great intellectual achievement; 
only very rarely in the history of the world has anyone, without the 
benefit of training in the modern linguistic tradition, been able to break 
away from an Indo-European starting bias and describe a language in 
terms of its own structure rather than in terms of a Latin model. He 
translated the New Testament into the language. He was largely re- 
sponsible for the raising up of some one hundred congregations of 
believers in the tribe. He was instrumental in the founding of a hospital, 
of a clinic, a boarding school, and a Bible school for the Indian workers. 

He was much concerned about the remaining Indian tribes of Central 
America, but his most urgent desire was to do something for the neglect- 
ed jungle tribes of South America. It was not until after he was invalided 
home with tuberculosis that his colleagues were ready to feel that his 
work in Central America was finished. After he became well, and 
through the influence of Mr. L. L. Legters—who had made survey 
trips throughout Central and South America studying the conditions 
of the Indians—he considered starting work for the large Indian groups 
of Mexico (among whom, for example, were the Aztecs with several 
hundred thousand speakers, the Mayans, and two or three other tribes 
with a couple of hundred thousand speakers each). 

He decided, however, that it would be inefficient for him alone 
to enter one of these tribes. Rather, he felt, there should be a training 
school in which missionaries could pool their experience, so that young 
men starting would not have to learn over again all the lessons which 
experienced personnel had so laboriously mastered. Therefore, in 1934 
he started a training school with two regular students in Arkansas. 
The site allowed them to give training not only in beginning linguistic 
principles, but also to provide an initiation into the problems of roughing 
it, building their own beds, cooking their own food, and in getting ready 
for pioneer life. During those first years the teaching was handled 
principally by Mr. Townsend and Mr. Legters, with Dr. McCreary of 
the Los Angeles Bible Institute adding phonetics. After a few years, 
however, Townsend had younger members of his team take advanced 
studies in the universities, and gradually turned over the burden of the 
teaching to them. (Kenneth Pike began in 1935, Eugene Nida in 1936, 
and by 1938 they were between them heading up the teaching 
program, and continued to team together until Nida left the work to 
give his full time to the American Bible Society a few years ago.) 

In 1935, the first members of the group began work in some of the 
larger tribes of Mexico. Further tribes and dialects were gradually 
entered, until today members of the organization are working in about 
eighty tribes and dialects of that country. In 1944 work was begun in 
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the United States. Work in other countries followed fairly rapidly: 
Peru 1946, Guatemala 1952, Ecuador 1953, Philippines 1953, Bolivia 
1955, Canada 1955, New Guinea 1956, Brazil 1956, Vietnam 1958, 
Alaska 1958. At present work is being carried on in approximately 
180 languages of these various countries. Further languages are being 
entered as the number of new recruits accepted and trained permits. 
At the moment, there are about eight hundred members in the work. 


Field Work Versus Training School 


Two phases of the work of the two organizations must be kept 
sharply apart or confusion results. On the one hand, members of the 
Wycliffe Bible Translators and of the Summer Institute of Linguistics 
are themselves located in aboriginal tribes in the countries listed above, 
analyzing the languages and translating the Scriptures. On the other 
hand, through the Summer Institute of Linguistics short courses are 
made available not only to its own membership, but to members of the 
various missions. Several thousand graduates of these courses are scat- 
tered around the world working with many different mission boards 
on several different continents. It is important, if one wishes to have a 
clear understanding of our work, that he keep this distinction in mind. 

Neither the Wycliffe Bible Translators nor the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics has work on the continent of Africa, for example. There is 
no individual in Africa, therefore, who is under the direction or con- 
trol of the Wycliffe Bible Translators or the Summer Institute of Lin- 
guistics, nor are there any workers there who have available our 
consultation services which we provide for our membership in the fields 
which we administer. In Latin America, on the other hand, one may meet 
people who have studied in the Summer Institute of Linguistics, and 
have learned something of linguistics in our summer schools, but who 
well as in North America, the Philippines, Vietnam, and New Guinea, 
have no official connection with us. In Latin America, however, as 
one may also meet people who are members of our sister organizations 
and who are under their direction. These under our direction are held 
responsible for turning out translation work, scientific linguistic anal- 
yses, and related materials. 


The Summer Schools 


Five summer schools are currently held: one at the University of 
Oklahoma (originally begun in Arkansas), a second at the University 
of North Dakota, a third at the University of Washington in Seattle 
(originally started in Canada), a fourth in Australia, and a fifth (the 
Wycliffe Language Course) in or near London, England. The require- 
ments for entrance to the courses and the general content of the courses 
differ somewhat from school to school and from country to country, 
but in general may be described in the following way: 

Persons are eligible for the courses after they have had three years 
of training of an advanced type, either in university, college, seminary, 
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Bible college, Bible institute, or some combination thereof. (Where the 
courses are accredited through universities, they are set at a level for 
upper division undergraduates and for beginning graduates.) We en- 
courage application from those who are theologically conservative or 
evangelical. In the state universities in the United States, however, and 
by arrangement with these universities, the classes themselves (but not 
in every instance the private arrangements made by the Institute for 
“family-living” quarters for its missionaries) are available without 
reference to race, color, or creed, as are the other courses of the uni- 
versities mentioned. Attending the courses at the University of Oklahoma 
in 1957, for example, were four Roman Catholic priests, at least two 
of whom had been working in Bible translation problems on the field. 

The length of the training courses is eleven weeks. This is the 
longest time conveniently available between spring and fall classes. 

Staff is largely drawn from people working on translation in the 
field. A large percentage of them in the United States schools are 
brought back from Mexico where they work on some one of eighty 
languages and dialects during the winter. They stay only for the 
courses, and then return to their translation field. Others are on furlough 
from their more distant fields. Occasionally staff members are teaching 
fellows with less experience, but who have shown special ability to 
handle the materials. Many of these staff people, once they show 
ability of the field, are sent to study in the universities for their master’s 
degrees and their doctorates. In the past, eleven of our members have 
received the Ph.D. At the moment we have four persons working on 
their doctorates at the University of Michigan, plus one at Pennsylvania, 
one at Chicago, one at Cornell, one at New Mexico, and various 
other persons working towards master’s degrees. 


a. The beginning courses: 

In England, our beginning course is divided into two parts. A short 
course emphasizes techniques for learning to speak a language which 
has already been analyzed—that is, assimilation techniques. This short 
course is of about five weeks’ duration. The longer course is the ana- 
lytical one and takes the regular eleven weeks mentioned above. In all 
our other schools, only the analytical course is given. Emphasis is 
upon techniques for entering a language which has inadequate language 
materials available, with techniques to produce alphabets, primers, 
scientific grammars, pedagogical lessons for learning to speak the lan- 
guage, and translation materials. (In North America, persons wishing 
only assimilation material have related courses available under different 
management in schools at Toronto, Canada, and at Meadville, Penn- 
sylvania. ) 

In Oklahoma, our first summer's analytical program includes the 
following materials which each student is expected to study: In the 
first place he has an hour a day (five days per week) of phonetic 
drill, in which he learns to recognize and to write down sounds. These 
sounds are chosen from all over the world so that he is acquainted 
with the general types known to man. In a second set of lectures, 
phonemics (also an hour per day), he learns how to transform this 
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initial tentative scientific alphabet of a phonetic type into a practical 
phonemic orthography which conforms as closely as possible to the 
national alphabet of the region, where feasible, and at the same time 
takes care to account for all the sound differences which are seman- 
tically important. In a third set of lectures, two hours daily, grammatical 
analysis is studied. The student must learn to find morphemes (the 
smallest lexical parts of words), tagmemes (the smallest grammatical 
functional units, such as subject and predicate), and sentence struc- 
tures. He must diagram these sentence structures in such a way that 
from them he can build substitution tables for practical language learning. 
He must also be able to analyze the linguistic components of native 
folklore and other story material in order to identify style and idiom- 
atic expression and to transfer it into practical translation style. A 
fifth hour a day for the beginning student is devoted to a series of 
lectures called field problems. Here a miscellany of literacy campaign 
techniques, manuscript handling in translation situations, lexical prob- 
lems in Bible translation, learning a language by gesture, cultural or 
anthropological background as relevant to the translation process, re- 
lations with governments, and so on, is treated. 

After nine weeks of this course, however, all regular lectures are 
suspended and the student is given a ten-day field problem. Informants 
from various languages are brought to the campus (in Oklahoma these 
are likely to be American Indian informants, in England they may 
be from Africa, while in Australia there may be aboriginal or Oriental 
languages represented). The student is expected in these two weeks 
to rough out the first approach to a phonetic and grammatical analysis 
of the language. He must make a quick attempt to find some of the 
characteristic features of the alphabet, and some of the morphological 
and syntactic structures in the system. In addition, he must learn to 
speak enough phrases in the language to be able to get a lot of his 
material directly without going through English. In general, by the 
time students have reached this point in their course, they are eager 
to get at the material and to make a start at analysis proper. 

It is important to realize, however, that these courses do not make 
fully-trained professional linguists. Rather, it is a kind of “linguistic 
first-aid’ which is vastly better than no training at all, but which 
does not give the full independence of approach and ability which 
one expects from full, professional linguistic training. (A professional 
descriptive linguist must at least have his Ph.D. in linguistics, or its 
equivalent, with a thesis describing the morphology—for example—of 
some language.) This amount of training is, however, sufficient to 
allow people to start directly upon the analysis of a language in the 
field, and it has again and again been demonstrated that capable 
students are able to go ahead and handle many of the ordinary problems 
which one is likely to meet in a straight-forward situation. 

In especially difficult circumstances, this amount of training some- 
times proves to be insufficient. The Wycliffe group meets this gap by 
advanced courses and by workshops where experienced consultants 
are available to help them. 
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b. Advanced courses: 

After a member of our organization has been one, two, or more 
years on the field, he is brought back for a second intensive course 
of eleven weeks. (This advanced course is also available to other 
people, although they are less often utilized by the missions than is 
the beginning course.) 

In this advanced course division is made again into the two prin- 
cipal parts of phonological analysis and grammatical analysis. A major 
change in emphasis is seen, however. Instead of following textbooks 
carefully, the student is forced to become much more independent of 
the immediate technology which he was previously taught. He is led 
to read widely in the works of a greater variety of linguists, and to 
see various points of view in tackling problems. He works with in- 
formants for the full summer rather than just the last two weeks. He 
applies these different kinds of techniques to the field situation facing 
him and writes papers designed to develop this independence in gram- 
matical and phonological analysis. Advanced courses in North Dakota 
specialize on Malayo-Polynesian materials. At Oklahoma the attention 
is more general. 


c. Seminars and workshops at home and on the field: 

After a person has been on the field for several years, he may be 
invited back to a special seminar in Oklahoma. In this third session, 
he presents results of his field work to the seminar, to receive from 
the members of the seminar the criticism necessary to allow him to 
finish his analysis and prepare his material for publication in the 
technical journals. Occasionally the seminars are transferred off the 
university campus and on to the fields themselves, In these ‘“work- 
shops” on the field, beginning linguists from ten to twenty tribes are 
gathered together at a common center. One or several consultants is 
made available from the more experienced members of the organiza- 
tions. The consultants rotate among the members of the workshop, 
checking to find out the particular difficulties facing them, and suggest- 
ing lines of attack on the problems remaining. Each day they meet 
together for the presentation of one of the papers to all the members 
of the workshop. (At the time of writing this article, I am in process 
of returning from a workshop at Mitla, southern Mexico, where we 
had translators from the Northern Tepehuan, Southern Tepehuan, 
Southern Mixtec, Quiotepec Chinantec, Lalana Chinantec, Tsotsil, 
Amuzgo, Popoluca, Huave, and Seri. Amongst the problems studied 
were the proper analysis of numerous words of one of the Chinantec 
dialects which were spoken with the mouth entirely closed. Another 
was a Huave pitch system in which tone was highly important to 
syntax but relatively unimportant to individual words. In Northern 
Tepehuan tone was important in the sentence, but pitch could not be 
found at all as relevant in Southern Tepehuan, and so on.) 


Organization 
The work is organized into two fully-incorporated bodies in the 
State of California. Through the Summer Institute of Linguistics—the 
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first to be established—we handle our training programs, our relations 
with scientific organizations, contacts with governments, and most of 
our field activities. The personnel of the two organizations is largely 
the same, and by formal agreement the two are bound to work to- 
gether. The members of the directorate are the same, though the officers 
differ somehwat. The difference of attitude on the part of the two 
organizations is that of emphasis for their respective part of the task 
rather than ultimate driving purpose as such. 

On the field, organized as the Summer Institute of Linguistics, a 
group of the membership has its own self-government for that particular 
field once it has reached a state of maturity. Our “chartered” branches 
of this type are currently in Mexico, Peru, and the United States. This 
allows our older branches to handle their affairs directly, on the field, 
elect their own officers, and have immediate administrative responsi- 
bility for local problems. 

The Board of Directors for each parent corporation is elected by 
the membership of that corporation (the translators themselves) through 
their elected representatives. The Board cannot perpetuate itself. All 
basic financial policies, the general policy of field action, and the basic 
goals of the work are set by these members in biennial corporation 
meetings. 


Relation to Governments 


The Summer Institute of Linguistics tries to serve the governments 
where it works, helping in any way that it can. Principally, this is 
through linguistics. Orthographies are prepared, literacy campaigns 
are run to help teach the people to learn to read. In addition, however, 
small agricultural programs are undertaken and other practical measures 
are adopted insofar as is feasible. Close relations with the academic 
scientific organizations in the country are maintained and these groups 
are provided with linguistic analyses and some ethnological materials. 

To the governments we indicate that our program is threefold— 
scientific, cultural, and spiritual—and affects them in each aspect. 
The cultural aspect tries to serve them, especially through literacy 
campaigns, but also attempts to help with agricultural projects and 
other materials. (In Peru, for example, the government has used a primer 
prepared by Mrs. Townsend to be published in many thousand copies 
for a national campaign in Spanish; in addition we have an agricultural 
training station for some of the Indians. In addition, we provide the 
linguistic technicians for the bilingual program in the jungle, where 
Indians are gathered from a dozen or two tribes throughout the jungle, 
brought to our base, taught lessons in Spanish by the director of the 
school, retaught these same lessons in the vernacular by our workers, 
and then sent out by the government as government school teachers in 
the jungle areas where schools have not previously been able to be 
established.) The spiritual program includes, specifically, the translation 
of the Scriptures, and through them serves governments by helping 
to eradicate vice and fanaticism of various types which are of concern 
to government agencies interested in good citizenship. (That is, they 
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are vitally concerned with by-products of the Christian life, even 
though not necessarily agreeing with our evaluation of the prime im- 
portance of Christian life itself—local and eternal—as such.) The 
scientific program includes the publishing of descriptions of the sound 
systems of these languages, of their morphology and syntax systems, 
and of various ethnological materials. 


Relation to Scientific Organizations 


Many of our membership are members of the Linguistic Society 
of America, the Linguistic Society of Canada, and other learned so- 
cieties. Through these organizations we attempt to present much of 
our research for publication. 

At the moment we are the largest single producer of articles about 
American Indian languages. Our materials are now sufficiently ex- 
tensive that they are beginning to serve as the basis for more elaborate 
syntheses (as note Hockett’s recent Manual of Phonology, where he 
said: ““A number of factors have contributed to this widening of our 
empiric base, but one above all others deserves mention here: the far- 
flung field research of missionaries trained by the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics.”’). 

Materials have been published concerning seventy and more lan- 
guages by our members. Some one hundred and sixty authors from 
our group have contributed to these studies, leading to over two hundred 
fifty published technical papers as of 1955 (the date of our last pub- 
lished bibliography). 

Various textbooks prepared by our present or former members are 
utilized as basic teaching materials in a number of the large state uni- 
versities for preparing their professional linguists. 


Relation to Missions 


We have considered it important, if we were to accomplish the 
main purpose for which we feel called of God—translation of the 
Scriptures into tribal languages—that our energies needed to be con- 
centrated on the one specific task, that of getting the Word of God to 
people in their own language. With this in mind we have refrained 
from setting up any hierarchical organization of converts in a mission 
sense. Rather, we have felt that when converts were raised up we 
preferred that these groups eventually be taken over by the regular 
evangelical missions or by the national church when this was feasible. 
This has worked out very successfully in some places, such as Chiapas, 
where several thousand converts, a large percentage of whom were 
directly or indirectly raised up through our workers, are being cared 
for and organized by the National Presbyterian Church of Mexico. 
through the associated mission there. 

On the other hand, since we are working in the vernacular, we 
have been slow to turn over our growing number of believers to other 
organizations unless they are prepared to work with them in the ver- 
nacular. We have observed that groups changing from the vernacular 
to Spanish too early in their church life can cease their maturing and 
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become sterile. Eventually, of course, in most of the areas where we 
work, the indigenous converts must be absorbed into the national cul- 
ture, with the national language. If this transition is made too rapidly, 
however, the ultimate product may turn out to be weaker than if it 
is delayed until there is a strong, solid growth through the mother tongue. 


Relation to the Bible Societies 


We have been grateful to God for the great deal of help which has 
been given to us by the Bible Societies—especially by the American 
Bible Society. They have published a gospel or portion, translated by 
our workers, into thirty-six languages and dialects: Mazateco, Totonaco, 
Chol, Mixteco of San Miguel, Mazahua, Zoque de Ostuacan, Tara- 
humara, Tzeltal, Tarascan, Zoque de Copainalaé, Zapoteco of Mia- 
huatl4n, Cuicateco, Otomi of the State of Mexico, Otomi of the 
Mezquital, Eastern Otomi, Trique, Tzotzil, Huasteco, Isthmus Aztec, 
Aztec of the Sierra, Aztec of Guerrero, Amuzgo, Chinanteco, Chontal 
of Oaxaca, Tepehua, Huichol, Huave, Comanche, Navaho, Pocomchi, 
Aguacatec, Piro, Shipibo, and Bilaan. They have New Testaments 
in process of publication, translated by our workers, in the following: 
Piro, Chol, Totonaco, and Mazateco. This is in addition to the Tzeltal 
and Navaho languages in which the New Testament was published a 
year or so ago. 

We have felt that, just as we understand the Bible Society has its 
particular emphasis in publishing and circulating the Scriptures, so our 
emphasis has been in translating the Scriptures and trying to stimulate 
the missions to handle the basic development of the church. 

Nevertheless, we have also handled some of our own publications, 
so that we have in inexpensive editions (largely offset) a gospel or 
portion in the following languages and dialects: Morelos Aztec, Aztec 
of the Sierra, Puebla Aztec, Tarascan, Mixteco of San Miguel, Mixteco 
of San Esteban, Huave, Chol, Mazahua, Otomi of the Mezquital, Eastern 
Otomi, Totonaco, Zapateco of Mitla, Huichol, Tzeltal, Chontal of 
Tabasco, Sayula Popoluca, Sierra Popoluca, Tojolabal, Amuzgo, Chiche- 
meca, Pame, Popoloca, Huasteco, Northern Totonaco, Apache, Quiché, 
Amuesha, Machiguenga, Shipibo, Shapra, Bilaan, Binokid, Inibaloi, 
Ivatan, Kalagan, Manobo of Mindanao, Manobo of Sarangani, Mansaka, 
Tagabili, Tagbanua, and Isneg, and a New Testament in the Mixtec 
language. 


Outlook 


Work is growing rapidly, so that a large percentage of our workers 
have been with us only a few years. It would seem probable, therefore, 
that in the next years our production will be greater than in the past 
decade. Certainly we look to the Lord that it may be so. The work is 
now moving rapidly, and if the Lord blesses us and protects us, the 
actual number of languages with their first gospel, or languages with 
the first New Testament, should increase rapidly. We would certainly 
appreciate the prayers of readers of this article that God will so guide 
and protect us. 
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On Translation 
Hilaire Belloc 


(The Taylorian Lecture of 1931 by Hilaire Belloc On Translation, 
published by Oxford at the Clarendon Press and used by permission is 
one of the really important documents on the entire problem of translation 
by one who speaks with authority by virtue of his literary excellence 
and accomplishments in the field of translation. Though the problems 
dealt with in this lecture relate directly to secular literature, the basic 
principles are equally applicable to the translating of the Scriptures. 
This classic on the problems of translation is a must. Ed.) 


The art of translation is a subsidiary art, and derivative. On this 
account it has never been granted the dignity of original work, and 
has suffered too much in the general judgement of letters. This natural 
underestimation of its value has had the bad practical effect of lowering 
the standard demanded, and in some periods has almost destroyed 
the art altogether. The corresponding misunderstanding of its cha- 
racter has added to its degradation: neither its importance nor its 
difficulty has been grasped. 

Writing men work in part for fame. Nearly all of those with any 
pretensions to write well—that is, to write as writing should be— 
take fame for a large part of their incentive; some, perhaps among the 
greatest, have the attainment of fame for their whole motive. If, there- 
fore, in any department of writing it be impossible to attain fame, that 
department will presumably be neglected. 

That insufficient fame should attach to translation is as inevitable 
as it is unjust. But though it be inevitable in kind we can modify it 
in degree and do some justice to the translator, as well as promote 
the end of great translation, by considering what that achievement 
of good translation is. 

In the first place good translation is exceptionally hard of attain- 
ment (and the talent and instruction for arriving at it are corre- 
spondingly rare) because it demands what may be called a ‘dual 
control’. The translator is working in two mediums, which two he has 
to be keeping abreast during every moment of his work, which both 
have to be present before him in equal weight and yet—what is a 
subtle point, but an essential one—present before him in two different 
ways. He has to be at the same time understanding that which he 
translates and producing, or as I should say actually creating, the 
translation in which it is to appear. 

He has obviously both to know the tongue into which he translates 
and the tongue from which he translates, but he has also to possess 
a sort of shadowy tongue, the wraith of a composite language, a 
mysterious idiom which combines the two, acts as a bridge, and permits 
him to pass continuously from one to the other. Further, he must 
write well in the tongue into which he translates, for a translation 
is a bit of writing like any other and varies like any other in ver- 
nacular excellence. It is not enough that he should fully understand 
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that which he is translating; he must also erect the new form in such 
a fashion that it shall be good in itself, so that any one reading it 
and not knowing it to be a translation should be as satisfied as though 
he were reading a good original. 

Again, when I say that a translator must ‘know’ each of the two 
languages involved, that word ‘know’ signifies much more than a 
supposed precise meaning attaching to each term in each tongue; for 
not only is there no such possible exactitude of definition, but in one 
tongue the connotation even of a simple word simply representing a 
concrete object will be different from the connotation of the cor- 
responding word in another tongue. Its historical and social connexions 
will be different; its effect upon the rhythm of the sentence and 
therefore upon the emotion produced will be different—all that! 

No wonder that we call translation a difficult art! No wonder that 
translators even of moderate value are rare, and translators of ex- 
cellence as rare as poets! And with all that, I repeat, they are forbidden 
their full reward. 

But the social importance of translation has always been great, 
and, as I shall hope to show, is to-day greater than ever. The moment 
one society has intercourse by commerce, policy, or arms with a society 
of another idiom, translation is an imperative activity, you cannot 
carry on without it. It commands the value of treaties and of com- 
mercial contracts and of military capitulations. In a wider field, it is 
a condition of order between nations and therefore of peace. In a 
still wider field, it is the condition without which a common culture 
cannot exist. 


And here I would particularly call attention to translation as a 
function of religion, for in the very nature of the case, translation 
has been an essential to the maintenance of religion among men, and 
since the religion of a community, that is, its sanctified customs in 
morals and action, is the determinant of that community, translation 
lies at the very roots of society. 

For religion has about it two characters which thus compel the 
presence of translation. In the first place it is, or professes to be, 
emancipated from time, dealing with immortalities. But living lan- 
guages are mortal. Therefore this original pronouncement of a religion 
becomes archaic (it is a part of their strength), and needs rendering 
into the speech men know in each succeeding age, lest the guide 
should fall dumb and his lantern be extinguished. In the second place 
Religion is of its nature universal and its application to various societies 
demands the rendering of its fundamental doctrines into the idiom 
of each in such fashion that all the renderings shall make for unity of 
thought, corresponding with the thought of the original. 

Of such historical importance has this special function of trans- 
lation been that, during the last five centuries at least, the main 
impetus of all translation has proceeded from it; and nearly all the 
great translations known to us, from the Septuagint and the Vulgate 
to the early English and Bohemian Bibles, to the renderings of Calvin's 
Institute and the innumerable vernacular explanations of Latin forms 
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in the Roman Communion, have issued from this source. It was, we 
may say, through religious translation, that English prose, in par- 
ticular, was discovered: and largely by those translations that the 
modern English character was made. 

As with religion, so with the external forms of culture, so with 
doubt, so with information. The translator is the purveyor of them all. 

Now in this point of culture it is that translation acquires its 
special importance to-day. For the characteristic of our time is a 
singular disunion within that which is and must be essentially one: 
which had a common origin and which must have common fate: 
which used to be called Christendom, and is still called Europe: though 
the term now implies to-day extension over seas. This disunion pro- 
ceeds from the long absence of a common philosophy, that is from 
the disruption of what was a common religion; and it is expressed 
in the department of language in a peculiar fashion which all do not 
appreciate but which is of profound effect upon the life of all. 

And this disunion is complex: for the disunion in language between 
the modern groups of our common civilization is not even coincident 
with those groups. One social group has one official language, gener- 
ally known to its citizens as a whole: thus the Italians have Tuscan, 
the Spaniards Castilian. A neighbour has another official tongue; and 
the two tongues are often so alien one to the other that in passing 
from one to the other you pass into a different world, as, from the 
world of Trent to the world of Innsbruck. Yet you cannot say of 
any one such group that its political personality is coincident with 
its language: County Clare talks English and the Masurians Polish. 
Because groups of languages are thus not coincident with national 
feeling, the tendency to create new divisions is enhanced. Were 
Englishmen, for instance, familiar with good translations of what was 
once the universal tongue of Irishmen, they would the better know 
the Irish mind. 

Unless translation, then, be proceeding continually and over a 
very wide range of interests the unity of our civilization is distorted 
and its energies become self-destructive; but unless that work of trans- 
lation is not only widely done but well done, it may actually do more 
harm than good. 

When men were more fully conscious of our cultural unity in the 
west they clung to the tradition of Latin, which died hard. It is possible 
that this tradition will be revived, but for the moment it has lost its 
efficacy and we are like a group of individuals without a common 
bond of comprehension, with power of speech yet artificially dumb. 
We need translation to-day in Europe more than ever we needed it 
before. We need it materially in the satisfaction of common life, for 
discovery is common to all our culture and is not of one province. 
We need it spiritually, in the spreading and comparison of separate 
cultural efforts more than ever it was needed before, at any rate of 
recent centuries. 

So much for the weight of my subject. So much for presenting 
the truth that translation is of very grave moment to us to-day. Now 
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let us examine the nature of translation as a task, the rules which 
should guide it, the departments into which it falls, and conclude with 
the perils under which to-day it lies. 


One may divide the task of translation into two departments, 
corresponding to two ends or functions. The one I would arbitrarily 
call that of instruction—translation used in order to convey in one 
tongue facts determined in another tongue; the other I would arbitrarily 
call literary—the translation into one tongue of spiritual effect deter- 
mined in another tongue. A segregated example of the first is the 
translation of a text-book; a segregated example of the second is the 
translation of a great story or a great poem. 

But here it must be remarked that the second is but a particular 
case of the first. In what I have called the ‘translation of instruction’ 
we are primarily concerned with exactitude of rendering; we are 
‘literal’, our business is so to render the original that in its new form 
the writer of the original should have no quarrel with it but admit it 
to be the precise rendering of what he had written. The second, or 
literary form, demands the same qualities of exactitude and the same 
conscientious effort at rendering the original, but adds to these some- 
thing indefinable which corresponds to what we call in pictorial art 
colour. The first sort of translation corresponds to draughtsmanship, 
which is no less necessary to a coloured than to an uncoloured picture; 
the second corresponds to the copying of a painting in which the 
draughtsmanship must be exactly rendered, but also the sensuous effect, 
harmony and contrast of hues. 

Translation falls, like every literary activity, into the two main 
forms of prose and verse; nor is discussion of the boundary between 
these much to the purpose. More important is it to recognize the 
diversity of origin which differentiates the two. For prose appeals 
through the reason, verse through the emotions: the one to the Intelligent 
the other to the Appetitive in Man. 

And this is true even in the department of persuasion (whereby 
men are governed). For when you would persuade by the use of 
the reason, the more strictly prosaic your prose the more thorough 
your achievement. But when you would persuade by the emotions, 
which is the commoner and easier way but the less enduring in its 
results, you must inevitably—though you believe yourself to be writing 
prose—bring in that admixture of something other which is the property 
of the poet. And before you know where you are your prose has 
taken on the colours of rhetoric. 

This is true even of narrative, where narrative is intended to 
work upon the heart rather than the head. All great emotional 
narrative, however sober in appearance, is essentially rhetorical at 
heart. I admit this little digression with a useful purpose, which is to 
show how there must be two attitudes towards translation, correspond- 
ing to the two media with which we are dealing; for when we are 
translating prose, or when we are translating verse and its penumbra 
of rhetoric, we must use a separate fashion for each. 

Because the matter to be translated is thus diverse at its origin, 
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and branches out into further diversities within each group, therefore 
the rules which we seek to establish for right translation are general 
and particular: the general rules applying to all translation, the particular 
to translation of particular kinds. 

Of general rules there would seem to be three, two positive and 
fairly obvious; one negative, not so immediately evident, and there- 
fore more often transgressed. 

The two positive rules are: 

(1) That the translation should be into the language of the 
translator. 

(2) But that the translated language must be possessed as per- 
fectly as possible by the translator—short of confusion in his mind. 

(3) The third or negative rule I take to be as follows: 

The translator must be emancipated from mechanical restriction, 
of which the two chief forms are: 

(a) The restriction of space. 
(b) The restriction of form. 


Let me develop these brief sentences. 

First, as to translation being at its best in the language of the 
translator: 

The end of translation is the production of a work in a certain 
language. If I translate the ‘Song of Roland’ into English my object 
is to produce an English epic—whether in verse or in rhetoric may 
be later discussed. If a man translate a German statistical summary 
into French he has the object of producing a French statistical sum- 
mary. The importance of this rule increases with the subtlety or the 
spiritual magnitude or the high individuality of the work to be trans- 
lated. It is better that a German statistical table should be rendered 
into French by a Frenchman, but it is essential that a Frenchman 
and not an Englishman or a German should attempt a French ren- 
dering of Shakespeare's plays. 

There enters into this the admitted truth that what is not wholly 
conscious in us decides the larger part of our action. We possess our 
native tongue in an intimate fashion which permits us to use it 
coincidently with thought. All men who pride themselves upon facility 
and exactitude in a particular idiom know the peril of thinking in 
terms of another idiom, lest the purity of their text be modified and 
its value therefore lessened. The French writer who became famous 
under the assumed name of Anatole France refused to learn any 
foreign living tongue (though it was to his advantage that he knew 
the classics) lest his style in French should suffer: at least, that was 
the excuse he gave for his ignorance, and it may well have been a 
true one. Obviously the translator cannot enjoy privileged ignorance 
of this kind; he must know something of another tongue or he could 
not translate at all. But it seems equally obvious that unless there is 
one medium which is native to him and in which he writes well, he 
cannot translate save into that medium; for only in a man’s own 
language can a man write generously and continuously, in a manner 
worthy of his powers, and make a permanent thing. 
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The rule that the translated language must be possessed as per- 
fectly as possible may seem so obvious as not to be worth setting 
down: but I think that if we consider certain of its implications we 
shall see that it needs to be both stated and considered. 

In the first place let us note that this second rule is somewhat 
less important than the first. 

It is true that misconceptions of the original language will mar 
a translation, and it is even true that in particular cases where the 
essence of the subject turns perhaps upon a single phrase an error may 
destroy the value of the whole. But normally the original language 
is sufficiently possessed by the translator for his task, or he would 
not have undertaken it; and normally one or two errors in the brute 
meaning of the original will do no more than put blemishes upon a 
translation. But if the translator wields his own instrument badly, is 
not a good writer in his own language, then the translation must 
be bad throughout, however well the original may be known. One 
might put it in another way by saying that occasional errors in the 
meaning of the original will generally have no more than a mechanical 
effect, while an insufficient use of the language into which the trans- 
lation is made is of organic importance, affecting the very tissue of 
a work and affecting it throughout. 

The possession of a foreign idiom must extend to much more 
than the possession of what are called literal meanings; and here let 
me digress upon an essential point which would alone be matter for 
more than one lecture such as this. There are, properly speaking, no 
such things as identical equivalents; it is a point we came across at 
the beginning of these remarks and I would like to deal with it here 
more thoroughly. 

The reason there are no such things as exact equivalents between 
two terms in two different languages lies in two characters of the 
Word. First each word, however simply used, is used with multiplicity 
of meaning. Secondly, the history of a word, its use in the prose and 
verse of the language to which it belongs, its sound-value in that 
language, its connexion in the mind of the cultured reader of that 
language with its use in certain masterpieces and remembered phrases, 
and in general all the atmosphere of its being, make it one thing in 
one language from what it is in another even where the use being 
made of it is similar. To take one of the simplest examples: the word 
‘terre’ in French, the word ‘land’ in English. 

The word ‘terre’ in French may be variously translated by the 
words Land, Soil, Ground, Earth—to give only four of its distinct 
meanings. Thus of sailors at sea, making a landfall, ‘C'est bien la 
terre’ means ‘It is certainly land’. ‘C'est de la bonne terre’ means 
‘It is good soil’. The fine sharp musical phrase, ‘Les Rois de la 
terre’ in the ‘Marseillaise’ means “The Kings of all the earth’ and 
‘Il mit pied 4 terre’ means ‘He put foot to ground’. In the plural ‘ses 
terres’ used of a magnate means not ‘his lands’ but ‘his land’ or ‘his 
estate’-—and so on. 

The difficulty is a familiar one. The ambiguities produced by it 
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are difficulties against which even the most elementary translator is 
on his guard. But what must also be remarked and what is equally 
important when one is attempting the rendering of any great matter 
—great through its literary form or its message—is the atmosphere 
of the word. The word ‘terre’ in French is a long and powerful 
syllable, becoming two syllables on occasion. It can be given a mystical 
value to which the English word ‘earth’ alone corresponds and no 
other of its supposed equivalents. It is a more profound word in a 
peasant society than in an urban society. There is more still; it connotes 
very vaguely but quite certainly in one language one type of land- 
scape, in another another. And there is more, it has been used by the 
poets and the great prose writers in different ways in the two lan- 
guages, and this historical difference marks its effect whenever it 
is used. 

In the same way certain words are common or even touch upon 
the ludicrous in one language whose apparent literal equivalent has 
no such atmosphere about it. There is the classic instance of the 
word ‘handkerchief’ in Othello, which, translated by the French word 
‘Mouchoir’, interrupted the tragedy with loud laughter. Or again, 
the simplest word may suggest abuse or anger or repulsion in one 
tongue and not in another. One may say that the word ‘vache’ means 
‘cow’, but the very sound of that long vowel ‘vache’ has led to its 
use as a term of odium peculiarly violent and comic only on account 
of its violence. There is an old and excellent French joke about a 
Parisian lady who saw a charming little calf and said, ‘Quel malheur 
que ¢a devient vache!’ One cannot translate that by saying ‘How sad 
that it should grow into a cow’, because cow suggests something 
absurd but certainly not something fierce and angry; it is not an 
opprobrious term. Now so much does this word ‘vache’ have this 
other connotation in French that it is the common popular insult to 
a policeman and is a motive for imprisonment. It is one of the favourite 
challenges thrown down by young and eager revolutionaries to ordered 
society. 


Next note that there are, in the more modern developments of 
European languages, and especially in those which have a great mass 
of colloquial literature, a number of terms for which there is certainly 
no equivalent at all, even approximate. The English word ‘cad’ has 
grown up almost within my memory. Men somewhat senior to me 
could tell me of a time in their own youth when it had nothing of 
the signification it has now. It is the peculiar product of an aristocratic 
society, and you can no more translate the word ‘cad’ into French 
than you can translate the word ‘gentleman’ into French, at least 
not by a single word. Nor, for that matter, can you translate the 
word ‘scholar; nor can you translate into English the French word 
‘goujat’, or the French word ‘frondeur’. 

I should exceed the limits of the time allowed me if I were to 
dilate further upon this theme, for it is almost inexhaustible. Every- 
where it leads on to the conclusion that the thorough possession of the 
original language is essential to the translator, and the more prefect 
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his possession of it with the one reservation I made the better for his 
task. Let me give one example of how a single error may vitiate a 
whole piece of important rendering. As everybody knows, Rousseau’s 
Social Contract, one of the greatest as well as one of the most effective 
books ever written, turns upon the conception of the General Will, 
and upon the author's rightness or wrongness in characterizing the 
General Will the value or falsity of his thesis depends. Now early 
in that great essay occurs the phrase, ‘La volonté générale est toujours 
droite.” I remember an occasion when during the attempted translation 
of the work an Englishman was about to publish the phrase under 
the form, “The general will is always right’: a phrase which is not only 
patently nonsensical and would put Rousseau out of court at once, 
but is also at issue with what goes before and what comes after. 
‘La volonté générale est toujours droite’ means, “The general will is 
always direct’; a very sound remark which has been put in another 
form by the moderns who say, ‘Le peuple est toujours simpliste’, And 
there again, what is the English for ‘simpliste’? You need a whole 
phrase to translate it. 

I have said that the possession of the original tongue as perfectly 
as possible subject to certain qualification was obviously an advan- 
tage. That qualification it will be remembered was, ‘short of confusion’. 

Too great a familiarity with a foreign idiom may render a man 
confused between that foreign idiom and his own. It may make him 
at times run the two together within his mind, diluting and marring 
each with the properties of the other. When this happens you get 
very bad translation indeed; and we all must have noticed that it 
does happen over and over again nowadays in the writings of those 
rare scholars who are really steeped in a foreign idiom, or at any rate 
in its spirit if not its vocubulary. There is a certain degree of fami- 
liarity with German which makes an Englishman, especially in the 
theological field, incomprehensible. There is a certain degree of fami- 
liarity with French which makes the English sentence professing to 
translate a French one unnatural and slightly ridiculous. Such con- 
fusion must be avoided in translation even at the price of some less 
perfect knowledge of the original language, lest being steeped in the 
foreign tongue one falls in one’s own tongue into unusual order, odd 
neologisms, and metaphorical phrases the force of which are a common- 
place to the foreigner but with us a grotesque novelty. 

In this connexion it may well be asked whether a bilingual person 
has ever been known to make a good translation. I can recall no case 
and to this I ascribe what is surely true, and if true, lamentable— 
that we have no sufficient rendering of the Welsh classics into English. 
For that there is such a thing as Welsh classical stuff, and that Welsh 
rhetoric and historical tradition have been so finely put as to move 
Welshmen profoundly we can all testify. But the trouble is that the 
Englishman born who knows Welsh well is sadly to seek, and while 
there have been scholarly men who thought in Welsh but talked in 
English familiarly, they were not apt for the task precisely because 
they did not think in English. It is other with the effect of some 
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ancient Irish matter, which has been the better translated because the 
translator was spiritually in deep sympathy with the Irish tongue 
but had from childhood been trained to use English. 

We may ask ourselves, however, whether an occasional touch of 
the foreign atmosphere in the translation of a foreign thing be of 
advantage or no: whether a slight Gallicism here and there in the 
rendering of a French essay is to the advantage of the English version, 
and vice versa, an Anglicism in some such work as the admirable 
modern translation of the works of Kipling into French. 

It is perhaps a matter of taste, but for my part I should reply in 
the negative. I should say that any hint of foreignness in the trans- 
lated version is a blemish; I should keep to my canon that the trans- 
lated thing should read like a first-class native thing. And here, by 
the way, let me give an example which covers all the ground, showing 
both what a translation should be in its excellence and how little 
fame a good translation earns for the genius capable of it—I mean 
that work which I am afraid not one man in a thousand has heard 
of, the anonymous “Devil on Two Sticks’, the translated Asmodée of 
Lesage. 

What fortunes the book has had I know not; possibly the translator 
(presumably obscure) will be known to those with more scholarship 
than I. In the two editions which I have, one of them a first edition, 
no name of a translator appears. It is one of the best books, not only 
in the language as an English book but as a translation, and it shows 
what wages one may expect who undertakes this trade. The wages of 
literature anyhow are pretty bad; they come next, I think, in order of 
disappointment to the wages of sin: but of all literary wages as paid 
in fame the very lowest are the wages of the translator; and I suppose 
that is why translation has to-day almost been given up in despair. 

I gave for my third rule a negative one: translation must be eman- 
cipated from mechanical troubles, of which the two chief are: 


(a) Space. 

(6) The set form of the original. 

The attempt to keep the scale of the translation exactly parallel 
to the scale of the original is fatal. Nearly always must a translation 
be of greater length than the original. Nor is the reason hard to find. 
Unless you could get a more or less satisfactory equivalent—and we 
have seen how hard that is—you are compelled to expand. In each 
idiomatic term a whole phrase is packed, and the term must be un- 
packed if we would put its meaning into our own tongue, when there 
is no general close corresponding single term by which to express it. 

This is particularly true of translation from almost any other lan- 
guage into English, for English has less inflexion than the generality 
of languages. We have to express continually by relatives and the 
addition of adverbs ideas which are contained within the very structure 
of the foreign word. The cases in which there is any direct necessity, 
or at least serious advantage, in attempting to maintain the scale of 
the original, are rare. In those cases it may perhaps be inevitable or 
advantageous to torture the translation somewhat and fit it into its 
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unnatural mould of a precise limit in length, but the translation js 
always the worse for it. 

This negative rule applies with particular strength to verse. What 
difficulties lie in the translation of verse I shall discuss later, but 
in connexion with the particular point with which we are now dealing 
it is especially to be remarked that a desperate effort at translating 
one line by one line or one page by one page will ruin the result. 
To show what I mean I will delay my example until I come to talk 
of the translation of verse, and will there quote Mr. G. K. Chesterton's 
remarkable translation of Du Bellay’s famous sonnet: 


Heureux qui comme Ulysse. 


As of space, so of set form. You need not translate the sonnet by 
a sonnet, nor even the chapter by a chapter, still less the paragraph 
by a paragraph. In each, for the true rendering of the spirit, you need 
a native form in the place of a foreign one. For example, Victor Hugo 
suffers very much in English translation by the preservation of the 
short paragraph which was natural to the French fiction of his time, 
and has always been unnatural to ours. He becomes grotesque in 
English where in French he is sublime, not only by the rendering of 
his short paragraph into a medium unsuited to it, but by the rendering 
of the very brief epigrammatic sentence or question into an idiom 
where it is unnatural. The same is particularly true of Michelet, whose 
glorious rhythms can be and are rendered puerile by insufficient trans- 
lation. Thus, of the great Girondin’s singing, ‘Quelle était cette voix? 
—'C’était la Révolution méme’, I would not translate, “What was that 
voice?’ ‘It was the Revolution itself’. That seems to me, in English, 
grotesque. I prefer, ‘One might have said, on hearing such a voice, 
that one had heard the Revolution itself in song.’ 

In general I should say that, apart from these two mechanical 
restrictions of space and set form, all mechanical restrictions should 
be avoided in translation. The translator should be emancipated from 
them under the same spirit which emancipates the writer in any other 
form from mechanical restraint. By which I do not mean that having 
chosen a form you must not maintain that form; having sat down 
to write a translation as a sonnet you must not run to fifteen lines, 
having sat down to write an epitaph you must not produce a little 
biography. All creative work must be fitted to a frame. But what | 
mean is that creative work adjusted to a scale not native to itself but 
borrowed from some other thing is marred, and so is translation marred 
















































when the translator erroneously believes it must be perpetually referred | 


to the shape and scale of the original. 
So much for the three general rules which, as they appear to me, 
should govern the business of translation. 


Now what particular rules attach to the two particular departments | 


of prose and verse? 

In the translation of prose I find these special points:— 

(1) The translator should, I think, not plod on, sentence by 
sentence, still less word by word, but always ‘block out’ his work. 
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When I say ‘block out’ I mean that he should read over his material 
at large to grasp it as a whole in the original before he undertakes the 
translation, and after that, when the translation is under way, he 
should take it at least section by section, paragraph by paragraph, and 
ask himself before each what the whole sense is which he has to render, 
what the effect of the unit as a whole may be, before reproducing it 
in another tongue. 

In connexion with this occurs a necessary warning upon the use 
of the dictionary. However well a man may possess the original 
tongue from which-he is translating into his own, there will arise— 
unless he be completely bilingual, which I have called a drawback to 
translation—occasions when it is necessary to verify the exact mean- 
ing of a particular word, and for that service the dictionary is essential. 
It is equally necessary that the best book of reference, of which there 
is not usually more than one, be used. But to rely upon the dictionary 
continuously is fatal. It argues either an insufficient knowledge of the 
original, or an insufficient confidence in oneself, which, for trans- 
lation as for any other creative work, is an evil. If you are fairly 
certain from your experience that a particular meaning is intended 
do not fear to give that meaning although the dictionary has it not; 
for remember that all dictionaries are made by translators and that 
every translator is like yourself, an imperfect being. Your own ex- 
perience, when you are sure of it, is a sufficient guide. 


(2) It is of high importance to render idiom by idiom; and idioms 
of their nature demand translation into another form from that of the 
original. The Greek exclamation, ‘By the Dog!’ is in literal English 
merely comic. An Englishman does not ejaculate, ‘By the Dog!’ as a 
natural emphasis and ornament to conversation, although the worship 
of the dog is a religion which the Englishman holds and the Greek 
did not. I should propose here a transposition of letters, and I suggest 
that the harmless phrase, ‘By God!’ is much nearer to ‘By the Dog!’ 
than anything else you could get. It is the same thing with the idiom of 
the question, both rhetorical and definitive, and with the idiom of the 
historic present. 

Thus in translation from French into English we must remember 
that the French use of the question not for purposes of inquiry but 
for the regulation of the prose is not native to the English tongue, 
and the same is true of the French historic present. Whole pages of 
French matter will be written in the historic present which, if they 
reappear in an English form, should be thrown into the past. The most 
sober of French historians will continue in paragraph after paragraph 
to represent an action in the historic present, and the prose will follow 
quite naturally. The effect in the original will not be strained. Put the 
same into English and you get at once an exaggerated effect. So with 
the question, rhetorical or definitive. The ample use of the rhetorical 
question is native to ordinary French prose, not to English. It is also 
native to French prose to define a proposition by putting the data of it 
first into question form. It is not native to English to do this. It is rather 
native to English to put the data into statement form. Thus for a French 
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phrase such as ‘Que demanda-t-il? Demanda-t-il une solution financiére 
ou une solution politique? Il demanda bien une solution financiére, mais 
une solution financiére subordonnée 4a la solution politique’, I should not 
write in English, “Yet what was his aim? Was he considering a financial 
or a political solution?’ &c. I should rather say, “The solution he was 
seeking was essentially political, and in so far as there was a financial 
element in it, this was subordinate to his political aim.’ 

In this same connexion of idiom you have a multitude of points, 
of which I will select only this: the sentence without a verb. It is 
native to French idiom; it is not native to English. The sentence 
without a verb can be, and sometimes should be, used in English, 
but rarely and with great discretion. It is forceful only because it is 
unusual; in French it is ubiquitous. 


(3) You must, in rendering a foreign phrase, render intention by 
intention. A neglect of this rule leads to absurd results. The intention 
of a phrase in one language may be less emphatic than the form of 
the phrase, or it may be more emphatic. It always leans a little one 
way or the other, and when you are rendering a foreign phrase into 
your own tongue you must consider whether the usual form it takes 
in your own tongue exaggerates on the one side or the other. Thus 
a French political writer speaking of some law of which he disapproves 
will say:—'Voila ce qui a perdu le pays’. Should you translate this 
into “That is what destroyed the country’, you quite miss the original 
intention. The French exaggerated phrase was not intended to say 
that the country was destroyed by the law; obviously it was not 
destroyed: it means, ‘was hurt’, ‘was weakened’. The corresponding 
English phrase would be normally too low pitched rather than too 
high pitched, and one would rather say, “This law had grievous con- 
sequences for the country.’ Conversely, there are many French phrases 
which are the other way about, which say less than they mean where 
the English one says more. An excellent example is the journalistic 
and Parliamentary form, ‘parfaitement incorrect’, which does not mean 
‘quite inexact’ but rather ‘utterly false’. It is a very strong expression 
indeed, put in studiedly pale terms. When an Englishman says ‘you 
can't believe a word he says’—which is manifestly nonsense on the 
side of over-emphasis, yet a very common phrase—a Frenchman would 
probably put it: ‘On ne peut guére toujours le croire.’ I should not 
wonder if the tradition of the Duel had something to do with this 
under-pitching of the personal statement. 

In this effort to render intention by intention it is often necessary 
to conform to the idiom of one’s own tongue by adding some word 
not in the original. For instance, I would translate La Rochefoucauld’s 
excellent remark on funerals something after this fashion: ‘I like a 
funeral, for I come away from it saying to myself, “I have got rid of 
another of them, anyhow’’.’ The word ‘anyhow’ is not in the original; 
I think the English form needs it to express the savour of the French. 

(4) When we translate prose in these late modern times of ours, 
following upon so many centuries of varying use in words, we must 
be very much upon our guard against words of similar form in the 
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two languages, that one from which we are translating and that one 
into which we are translating; and we must equally be upon our guard 
against taking an early meaning to be the same as the later meaning 
of the same word. Both dangers have a similar source. Each proceeds 
from the fact that with the passage of time a word changes in meaning 
while retaining its form. There has been no more fruitful source of 
historical error (not only in constitutional discussion but in what is 
more important, theological discussion) than this. Fustel de Coulanges 
did great service when he pointed out that the word ‘cum’ meant 
quite a different thing in a Merovingian document from what it would 
have meant in a classical one. ‘Rex cum proceribus’ did not mean, for 
Dagobert, “The King together with his magnates’'—as the man familiar 
only with classical Latin would think it meant; it meant rather, “The 
King in the presence of his magnates.’ It in no way connoted the 
necessity of assent by the magnates. The Merovingian king was heir 
to the Roman Emperors, not to tribal chiefs. Similarly, in all the mass 
of discussion upon the Eucharist, the verb ‘repraesentare’, given a 
modern meaning, not only vitiates but contradicts the earlier use; which 
earlier use did not connote a symbol but the exact opposite, the actual 
transference of the thing named. 

In translation from the Teutonic languages into English the danger 
takes one form, in translating from the Latin languages another. A 
word similar in spelling, nearly identical or even actually identical, 
may, as we all know, have a very different meaning in English from 
what it has in the original German. And the danger is all the greater 
because, in the case of the Teutonic languages, those English words 
which are of Teutonic derivation are at the very core of the speech. 
The use of ‘bitter’ during the war is a good example. The odiously 
un-English term ‘Bitter fighting’ nearly passed into the language. But 
it is in translating from the Latin languages and particularly from French 
that the warning must be most emphasized. There are hosts and regi- 
ments of words, most of them branching out from the Renaissance, 
others of earlier origin, but all entering directly or indirectly from 
Latin, which are similar or identical in spelling and which, if rendered 
as equivalents, make a translation wholly false. 

Examples will occur to every one. One of the most obvious is the 
word ‘déception’, which in French means to-day a disappointment, 
in English a deceit. Another less known one and one most important 
to remember in daily work is the criss-cross of ‘magistrate’ and ‘judge’. 
In French the former word stands for the greater office, in English 
the lesser one. I cannot help recalling an instance of this danger which 
we had immediately after the Great War. A politician—English-speak- 
ing but not, I am glad to say, English—was roused to indignation by 
the presence in a French document of the word ‘demande’, which he 
thought equivalent to his own familiar word, ‘demand’: an error com- 
parable to mistaking a salutation for a blow. 

(5) Transmute boldly: render the sense by the corresponding 
sense without troubling over the verbal difficulties in your way. Where 
such rendering of sense by corresponding sense involves considerable 
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amplification, do not hesitate to amplify for fear of being verbose. 
For instance, if you come across the French word ‘constater’, which ( 
in point of fact you do in nearly all official documents with which ] cour 
you may have to deal, you must always replace it by a full English | rule 
sentence, even so ample as, ‘We note without further comment’, or ‘We that 
note for purposes of future reference’, or in another connexion, ‘We | in it 
desire to put on record’. In the same way there are whole French | of 1 
phrases which should justly be put into a shorter form in English. | all « 


Take such a sentence as this, ‘Il y avait dans cet homme je ne sais desp 
quoi de suffisance’. The right translation of this would not be: ‘There | mus’ 
was in this man I know not what of self-sufficiency’; the right trans- he | 
lation is rather, more briefly, “There was a touch of complacency about | alon 
him’. Sometimes, even often, a whole passage must be thus transmuted, doe: 
a whole paragraph thrown into a new form, if we would justly render is a 
the sense of the original; and the general rule should stand that, after wor 


having grasped as exactly as possible all that the original stands for, 
with the proportion between its various parts, the distinction between 


what is emphasized and what is left on a lower plane, we should tran 
say to ourselves, not ‘How shall I make this foreigner talk English?’ bett 
but ‘What would an Englishman have said to express this same?’ shir 
That is translation. That is the very essence of the art: the resurrection wal 
of an alien thing in a native body; not the dressing of it up in native 
clothes but the giving to it of native flesh and blood. to 1 
(6) Lastly, I would add this epigrammatic counsel: never en- the 
bellish. You may indeed embellish if you are desiring to produce a bee 
work of art of your own, careless of what happens to the vile body an 


which you are adapting, just as you may melt down some silver spoons 
and fashion with the material an elaborate cup. But if your object be 
sincere translation never yield to the sometimes considerable temptation 
of making the new thing (in your own eyes) better than the old. It 
is a counsel of perfection, and I grant that had it always been observed 
some of the best work done by man would never have appeared, for 
some of the best work done by man has been struck out in the rendering 
or at any rate after a first reading, of some foreign thing by the 
reader who was inspired to make something better in his own lan- 





guage. But that is not translation. It is as much an error in trans/ation up 
as the converse error of rendering what was noble in the original into res 
something base. an 
I might here, had I the space, digress upon the very interesting be 
question whether the translation of some dull foreign writer be not / in 
the master-test of the translator's art. I mean the translation of a | _ th; 
dull foreigner so that his original insufficiency shall appear in the he 
new form. There is a pleasing irony about the subject. I leave it with | 
regret, in the hope of returning to it elsewhere. di 
For the translation of verse and rhetoric three main rules suggest | of 
themselves to me: br 
First, that translation must here be almost wholly occupied with C 
spiritual effect; next, the consequence of this, that verse should nor- th 
mally be translated not into verse but into prose; and lastly, a negative | se 
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rule, that one should abandon the effort to translate the untranslatable. 

(1) As to spiritual effect—especially in rhetoric—there is of 
course no rule for obtaining it in its myriad forms, but there is the 
tule of making it one’s supreme object; and a triumph it is to achieve 
that object and rarely is it achieved. Great rhetoric and verse, which 
in its highest form we call in modern English poetry, has upon the mind 
of man an unmistakable effect, separate in its quality of emotion from 
all other. It is that effect which the translator must attempt, half 
despairing, to reproduce: or at any rate it is that effect to which he 
must approach. Unless he bring in something at least of that magic 
he has not translated at all. A translation even of good verse, let 
alone of poetry, which does not convey something of the thrill, which 
does not grasp something of the poignancy proper to the original, 
is as it were the negative of translation, it is a minus quantity, it is 
worse than nothing. For instance, 
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translate this, ‘He was followed by 40 black ships’, and you had much 
better have spent your time playing Patience. But translate it, ‘40 dark 
ships followed him’, and you are some miles behind—but still in the 
wake—of the fleets that sailed to Troy. 

(2) It is, I say, from this truth that there follows the injunction 
to translate as a rule verse into prose and not into verse. I know that 
the very greatest renderings of the most famous poems have commonly 
been themselves in verse. Yet I think that is to be regretted. Let me take 
an example and a justly famous one. These lines: 


Tile OGxd xoatds zée déopata ovyaddevta 

“Aunvxa, xexoiqaldy 7, dé ahexthy dvadéopny 
Kondeuvdv 2, & 6d ot dOxe yovotn ° Aqoodity 
*Huatt t@ Ste ww xogvdaiokos iyydye? “Extwe 


Ex dduov ’Hetiwvos . . . (Iliad X,467-71). 


It would require scholarship which I do not possess to decide 
upon the exactitude of translation from the Homeric poems. But it 
requires no more than a sense of English, which I claim to possess, 
and a love of the original, which I also feel, to judge whether this 
be not as excellent an abbreviated rendering as was ever given. It is, 
in my ears at least, better than anything, that has been done in verse 
that I ever read, in those efforts men have made to put the original 
hexameters into English lines. 

‘.. and from her head dropped the net and the wreath and the 
diadem which golden Aphrodité gave her on the day when Hector 
of the glancing helm took her from the house of Eétion [to be his 
bride.]’ I do not think this effect would have been produced in verse. 
Chapman does not produce it, grandeur though he has, nor Pope, 
the common criticism of whose obviously un-Greek method has always 
seemed to me beside the mark. Pope was a great poet and Chapman 
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a great translator, but a little book which I shall treasure all my life 
called Church's Stories from Homer does the trick better than either 
of them. 

The rule of not translating verse into verse is indeed a hard con- 
mandment. For verse inspires by its rhythm, and the temptation to 
reproduce the effect in rhythmical form under the air of one’s own 
tongue is very strong. Moreover, I must admit that, especially with 
short things of precise form, the temptation has been yielded to with 
advantage, often with real success; and sometimes I think with a 
success which would not have been achieved in any other way. This is 
particularly true of epigram, as for instance the epigram of Anacreon: 


Love's self is sad, love's lack is sadder still, 
But love unloved, oh that’s the greatest ill. 


A translation rather of verse than of poetry. But no one has suf- 
ficiently put into verse what may certainly be put into solemn prose, 
the loveliest of the laments from the Anthology, Meleager’s 

Adxova ooi xai véode (vii. 476). 

That sometimes even a whole sonnet can be retranslated into 
sonnet form we know from the high success of Du Bellay, some of 
whose greatest work was an adaptation from the Italian (and that 
in its turn from the Latin), and oddly enough it was Du Bellay 
himself who gave the opportunity for one of the finest exceptions in 
this line, I mean Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s translation of the famous 
sonnet upon ‘Liré’ which, as a model of what can be done in this 
fashion, I will take the liberty of reading to you now, first reading Du 
Bellay’s fourteen lines and then those of his English compeer. 


(Then the lecturer read the two sonnets, French and English.) 


If I may introduce the personal note I will admit that in that 
translation of the ‘Song of Roland’ which I fear I shall not live to 
complete but which I most desire to accomplish as a task, and which 
of course I have undertaken in prose, I could not forbid myself the 
admission of verse here and there, so powerfully was I possessed by 
the lyric form of the original. Thus I cannot but translate: 


Hauts sont li puys et tenebreuses et grants 
Et dans li vals sont les eaues courants. 


High are the hills, and huge, and dim with cloud, 
Down in the deeps the living streams are loud. 


And again: 
Ami Roland, prud’homme, jouvente bele. 
Roland, my friend, young gentleman and brave. 


No, one cannot kill the desire to render verse by verse. But one 
must not let it run away with one, and one must preserve the canon 
that in general and especially for the longer flights and more especially 
for the epics, verse should be rendered into prose. 
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(3) I added, ‘Do not try to translate the untranslatable’. The 
negative commandment is perhaps the hardest of all. Were it too much 
impressed upon men no good flash of poetic translation would ever 
be struck out. But it is true that if you find a thing quite untranslatable, 
if you discover your effort to be wholly unworthy of the original, it 
is far better for two good reasons to burn it than to let it stand. The 
two good reasons are, first, that by publishing it you traduce the poet; 
and second, that you commit that unforgivable crime of making a fool 
of yourself. I defy any man to translate into English verse or prose 
the perfection of Gauthier: 


...et par la petitesse 
De ses mains, elle était Andalouse, et contesse. 


I would conclude with a certain unhappy warning for what threatens 
translation as a whole in our time. I would not like to end without 
that warning, because it is very much needed and the evil in connexion 
with which I make it is increasing every day. 

Translation—of a sort—swarms to-day on a scale unknown to the 
past. Our popular press is filled with renderings of things said and 
written by men of other speech, and though we do not sufficiently 
translate foreign books into English, at least, not the best foreign 
books, yet of this work also there is a very great deal. That is 
because the time in which we live is one in which all men read— 
whether for their good or their ill let others determine. 

Now the time in which we live is not only one in which this mass 
of translation is continually going on, but also one in which it is worse 
done than ever it was done before. It is worse done to-day than it 
was yesterday, and it looks as though it would be worse done to- 
morrow even than it is to-day. The bad results of such a state of 
affairs are manifest. In our own particular province, which is but one 
of many, the province of the English-speaking world, bad translation 
not only cuts us off from our peers and fellows in a common civilization 
but what is worse, ministers to isolated pride. For who shall believe 
that there is great work done in any other tongue than his own if 
whatever appears in a foreign tongue is put before him inadequately? 

The cause of this rapid deterioration in translation is not only 
the huge inflation of reading which to-day we suffer or enjoy, but 
also what is in the very blood of our time, the commercial spirit; the 
motive of gain. And coupled with this the vast increase of what may 
be called the ‘intellectual proletariat’, of whom we may say that their 
intellectual quality is relative, but their proletarian quality positive and 
certain. 

Under this combination arises a state of affairs where thousands 
think they know enough of a foreign tongue to translate into their 
own, and where those thousands are equally confident that, because 
they can write in one sense, they can write in another. Every one is 
taught to write, and most think that the setting down of words on 
paper is a sufficient definition of the art of writing. Hence a sort of 
translation can be had for next to nothing. Hence does the owner of 
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a newspaper—and even the editor thereof, who is commonly a better | 
educated man—accept almost anything by way of translation; hence 


does the publisher make out his costs for a translation upon a lowe, } 


scale than he would ever allow for even the meanest of original work. | 


There are places called Translation Bureaux where you can take any ’ 


piece of French, German, Russian, or Japanese (but not, I am glad 
to say, Latin), and get an English rendering of it neatly type-written 
in a few hours. And the spirit of the translation bureau is upon the 
whole trade. There is only one remedy, and like the remedy for every 
department of our modern disease, it must be slight in its effect and 
probably fail if it be attempted; that remedy is to create a social 
consciousness of what translation means; to aim—at least in important | 
cases—at real translation, and with that object to pay translation at 
better rates and to give that other half of the writer's wages, which is 
fame, to the translator as well as to the original writer. 

Failing this, you have to depend upon the chance labour of love, 
such as the late Scott Moncrieff’s work or the excerpts recently pub- 
lished by Mr. Maurice Baring. Now the proportion that such work, 
done from enthusiasm and with the enjoyment of leisure, bears to what | 
might be and ought to be done is almost negligible. We must pay , 
translation better and we must praise it more; or pay the penalty of 
further isolation and of further self-sufficiency—at the end of which 
is the death of our culture. For no province of Europe can stand alone. 
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